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THE SICK DOLL. 





Nanant Wraprer.—The front of the body is left open to display a tucked bosom; the skirt folds across 
diagonally and closes with buttons: a pocket upon the opposite side; belt and sash. The material is white 
a trimmed with a figured stripe of blue and rice buttons; hood in the back lined with the trimming material. 


White cord fringe across the sashes. 


~. 


No. 1.—Young lady’s apron of black or colored silk, cut in three gores; the centre is trimmed with scalloped 
— a pointed belt and deep fold set in with the latter; the seams and edges are finished with black satin 
vinding. 

No. 2.—Spanish apron of black silk in three gores curved at the bottom; a round belt fastened with a dahlia, 
a border of points bound with cherry satin, edge bound and finished with guipure lace; a fan of plaited silk 
headed with satin buttons upon the seams. Aprons of this kind are very fashionable for young ladies, to be 
worn with morning or afternoon home toilet. 
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No. 1.—Young lady’s walking-costume of light tan-colored poplin, ornamented with royal purple gimp and 
satin-covered buttons; double skirt, the upper curved at the sides, and cut square under the first bar. Sack 
shaped to correspond. 

No. 2.—Walking-attire for a Miss of fifteen to seventeen. Blue silk underskirt plain, upper festooned at each 
side with two broad bias folds having a puff between; plain fold over the shoulders and at the bottom of the 
sleeves, folds studded with frosted silver buttons, front closing with the same. Sack loose and round. 


No. 1—A street garment in gray French tweed, trimmed with a darker shade of silk galloon and bullion 
fringe; a diagonal row of agate buttons upon the cuff; front closed with a larger size of the same; the bottom 
is cut rounding across the back, and the front perfectly straight. 

No. 2.—This is suitable for either a boy or girl from three to four years of age. Style Gabrielle, material 
cream-colored mottled cloth and trimming, Havana brown alpaca braid, the bands doubled and siitched across 


the top with white. The back closes with mottled agate buttons. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 
Published by W. H. BONER & CO., 1102 Chestnut Street. 
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come to me, darling Ai- leen,... 
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I sigh for the sound of your voice, 
And the light of your love beaming eye, 
Your smile makes my lone heart rejdice, 
Pll love your sweet face till I die! 
Your dear fairy form I'd embrace 
In my arms, so to shield you from harm, 
The smile on your beautiful face 
Says your heart beats for me just as warm. 
CHORUS. 


When the bright roses fade from thy cheek, 
Thine eye lose its beautiful light, 
Thy fair form grow feeble and weak, 
And thy golden hair silvery white, 
Then closer I'!] press thy dear form, 
Kiss the sorrow away from thy brow, 
Guard thee, darling one, sate from the storm ; 
Yes, I'll love thee, dear Aileen, as now. 
Cuorvs. 
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No. 1—Wategrne Dress.—Black silk walking-dress and loose sack open at the sides; trimming of bound silk 
leaves and box-plaited satin folds; two rows of leaves around the skirt and across the bottom of the sack, and 
sleeves with vertical folds set between a single row of leaves around the front over the sleeves and encircling 
the side openings. 

No. 2—WALKING Costume of gray chene summer‘poplin ornamented with blue galloon to represent bands run 
through slides, the latter being likewise of galloon. ‘his trimming is placed upon every seam of the skirt. 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


No. 1.—A noy’s blouse of pique bound and trimmed with fine mohair braid. The straps upon the sleeves 
shoulders and front, are bound with the same; pearl buttons; sash set in the shoulder-seam, and knotted at 
the belt upon the opposite side; the front folds slantwise from the shoulder-seam. 

No. 2.-A Summer-watst of fine white organdie, embroidery in the centre, a puff upon either side, and beyond this 
a broad plaiting of colored ribbon or’crape, which can be removed when the garment is to be washed; a puff at 
the top of the sleeve, with a band of embroidery below; plaited ribbon or crape around the bottom, and 
embroidery at the wrists, neck and waist. 
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A NEW SERIES OF TEMPERANCE STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROO3I.” 


NUMBER FIVE. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

In Two Parts——Part Second. 
ERY different in its effects is the pain 
of a wounded spirit. In some it works 
bitterness—in some depression, and in some 
the sweetness of religious trust. Sweetly, purely, 
divinely, it wrought in the spirit of Adaline 
Penrose. Not long did she sit in the shadow 
of these veiling clouds which had covered her 
sky so suddenly. There could be, for a time, 
no help in herself. She felt this deeply; and 
so, resolutely laying her hand upon her heart 
to still its impetuous throbs, she looked up- 
ward, asking for strength to bear, and inspira- 

tion to good deeds. 

On the Sunday following, Adaline went to 
church as usual. If she had consulted her feel- 
ings, she would have remained at home, for the 
probabilities were in favor of her meeting Carl 
Deering, who attended church regularly. But 
a sense of religious duty would not let her omit 
the Sabbath privilege; and, moreover, she felt 
that she needed just the strength and spiritual 
comfort to be had in worship. 

At the church door she found herself by the 
side of Carl, who recognized her with a coid 
nod, and a look of reproach that was very bit- 
ter to her heart. She sang the hymns, and said 
the prayers, and hearkened to the preacher 


with all the self-forgetfulness in her power to 


summon—it was not much—and went home 
like one in a dream. 

Such a little thing to stand as an impediment 
between two souls, nobly endowed, each re- 
cognizing in each an inborn fitness for each 
other! Such a little thing as a social glass of 
wine! And yet it did stand a wall of separa- 
tion firm as adamantine. And why not? 
Habita become second nature, and bear us 
sometimes, almost helplessly, on their steady 


} 
: 
| 


currents. It is wise then for a maiden to take 
note of the things her lover does habitually, 
and see if there be any, which, if confirmed in 
after years to a degree, that would give them 
mastery over him, would destroy her peace. 

It needs no argument to show that, of all the 
habits into which our young men fall, there is 
none more dangerous than that of social drink- 
ing; and none that more gradually, enticingly 
and insidiously winds its silken cord with 
spider-like skill around free manhood, until 
every limb and muscle is bound in helpless 
thraldom. 

When, therefore, as in Adaline’s case, a 
maiden finds the breath of her lover foul with 
liquor, and his brain unsteady, she may well 
tremble and start back as from the edge of a 
frightful chasm. What can she know of his 
peculiar hereditary tendencies ?—of those sub- 
tle inner forces that may hold him up or bear 
him down? Nothing at all! He may be in 
no real danger of becoming a drunkard, or, in 
imminent peril! How is she to know? 

Who, with such a picture as the memory of 
Adaline Penrose held, can blame her for turn- 
ing resolutely away from the only man who 
had ever filled her maiden ideal, and refusing 
to take the risk of sharing with him the good 
and evil of life? 

Both Carl and Adaline held their secret very 
closely—he from pride; she from maiden in- 
stinct. But even indifferent cbservers noticed 
that they were ill at ease in each other’s com- 
pany. 

Almost from the day Adaline declined his 
offer of marriage, Deering began to show more 
friendly attentions to Alice May. There was 
that in Adaline’s reply to his offer which ex- 
tinguished hope. But his heart did not give 
her up so easily. A thought of her would 
send a quicker pulse along his veins—a meet- 
ing disturb the even balance of his mind for 
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hours. His spirit leaned and yearned towards 
her as to the complement of his life. 

Alice May had not the fine mental and moral ? 
qualities of her friend. She failed in religious ‘ 
sentiments almost entirely. What the passing > 
hour gave, if it pleased her fancy, she accepted ( 
without too rigid questionings. For a man of } 
Deering’s character, she was no fit life-com- ? 
She could never be to him a second 


panion. 
self. 

With a half blind impulse, not unallied to 
desperation, Deering, all the while conscious of 
this girl’s unfitness to become his wife, pressed 2 
nearer and nearer, and within two months of § 
his failure with Adaline bound himself to her } 
in a marriage promise. ( 

“What have I done?” So he questioned 5 
himself, sitting alone in his chamber at mid- ¢ 
night. He seemed to awaken as from a dream. § 
“What have I done! Do I really love this ) 
girl?” 
It was as the touch of a spear, that question, 5 
quickening all things of his soul into the keen- ? 
est perceptive life. “Do I really love her?” ; 
What a query for such a moment! And now, ) 
unfolding to his inner sight, there stood before ( 
him, like a picture, a clear image of himself as } 
to character, aims, aspirations and intentions, ? 
and, at the same time an obscure, yet not to be ‘ 
misapprehended image of Alice May, as she 
had so far revealed to him the quality and 
purposes of her life. The groan that escaped } 
his lips was a sad prophecy for the future. 

An intimate friend to whom Deering, com- 
municated a few days later, the fact of his en- > 
gagement with Alice, said, in the unreflecting 
surprise of the moment: 

“Oh, no! You're jesting!” 

“T’m in earnest,” was replied. 

“You mean Adaline Penrose. She’s the » 
only girl in this neighborhood that you ought ( 
to marry.” 

The crimsoning face Deering could not con- ° 
ceal, betrayed to his friend the secret he would 
have hidden from all the world. 

“Are you really engaged to Miss May?” 
asked the friend, soberly. 

“T am,” was as soberly answered. 

The young men looked at each other for 
some moments in silence. 

“Alice May is a charming girl,” said the 
friend, breaking the unpleasant silence ; though 
I should never have picked her out for you. 
But love is a queer thing. I wish you much 
happiness, my friend; and you'll have it, I 
doubt not.” 


“nm 


ime that proves all things will show,” an- ) 


~~ 


- darkness, 


swered Deering, in a tone his friend did not 
soon forget. He understood its meaning better, 
when not long afterwards it found its way into 
village gossip, that Deering had first offered 
himself to Miss Penrose and been rejected, 
Everybody was surprised, for everybody had 
picked these two out for each other, and had 
been wondering at Deering for his preference 
of Alice May over Adaline Penrose. Conjec- 
ture worried itself, of course, over the maiden's 
reason for declining the hand of Deering, the 
“best catch,” as some said, in the neighbor- 
hood ; but none divined the cause. 

Dr. Penrose was seriously disappointed. His 
daughter’s objection seemed to him frivolous— 
almost whimsical. It would lie against nearly 
every young man of good position in the neigh- 
borhood. He had hoped that the renewed at- 
tentions of Deering, and the pleadings of Ada- 
line’s own heart, would sweep away the impedi- 


> ment her fancy had thrown up. But when it 


became known to him that Deering, instead of 
renewing his suit, had offered himself to the 
daughter of his friend Mr. May, and been ac- 
cepted, his annoyance and disappointment were 
too great to be silently borne, and in the keenness 
of his chagrin, he said some bitter words to his 
daughter that were hard to bear. 

“T have no regrets, father,” she said, speak- 
ing with forced calmness. 

“The time will come, I fear, when regret 
will cut as a sword,” he answered, “and look- 
ing at what ‘might have been,’ you will curse 
one day in your life as a day of folly and mad- 
ness.” 

Dr. Penrose was forgetting himself. 

“Was it my father who spoke?” The low 
voice trembled. 

There was a hush like death in the room. 


) Adaline broke the silence. 


“T believe in God, and in his intimate ten- 
der care over us which we call Providence. I 
believe that if in any great crisis, we look to 
him he will direct our way. There came to 
me a great crisis: I looked upwards, and a 
clear light met my eyes, falling on one path 
alone, while all the rest were in obscurity or 
I took that path, though every step 
was upon sharp, cutting stones. It led me 
away from my heart’s desire; from the fairest 
promise of all my life. But I walked in it 
steadily ; and though still footsore and weary 


> in the way, I have in my soul a deep and sus- 


taining assurance that the better angels of my 
life were with me when my election was made. 
The burden I bear is heavy enough, father; do 
not add to its weight.” 
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Dr. Penrose was rebuked, but not reconciled. 

A year afterwards there was a brilliant wed- 
ding at Mr. May’s. Alice was the bride, and ‘ 
Carl Deering led her to the altar. How hand- ? 
some and noble looking was the bridegroom as § 
he stood by the fair young girl, and made all ) 
the solemn promises to love and cherish her ; 
through life. Very lovely was the bride; but 5 
many eyes wandered from her face during the 2 
marriage ceremony to that of Adaline Penrose, , 
and by their looks said—“ Better if you were ) 
standing at his side.” ? 

So thought Dr. Penrose, who felt a new pang ; 
of disappointment, as he heard the irrevocable 2 
words that pronounced Carl Deering and Alice ‘ 
May husband and wife. 

To the solemn ceremonial succeeded gay 
festivity. Mr. May had provided a liberal en- 
terlainment, and soon the company gathered ? 
about the tables, loaded with tempting viands, ; 
and abandoned themselves to enjoyment. Wine } 
was as plenty as water. 

It was nearly an hour after they had entered 
the supper-room, and a portion of the company 
had returned to the parlors. Adaline was 
standing alone by one of the windows, partly 
concealed by its drapery, her eyes fixed in- 
tently on Mr. Deering, who was at the lower 
end of the apartment in the centre of a group 
of ladies and gentlemen. He was talking with 
great animation, and gesticulating freely— 
evidently in more than wonted exhilaration 
of spirits. The color faded from Adaline’s 
cheek as she continued to look at Deering; a ‘ 
shadow of pain settled about her Jips and in 
her eyes. Still, she regarded him intently, 
noting every changing expression and manner. ; 

There could be no mistake. He had taken 
too much wine. Suddenly his laugh rang out 
through the room above the sound of voices, 
and all eyes went towards him. 

“Tipsy, as I live!” said a young man near 
where Adaline stood. Adding, “Oh! that’s § 
disgraceful. I never would have thought it of 2 
Deering !” ; 

Adaline looked at the bride, who was near ) 
her husband, and saw that her face had become ‘ 
pale as ashes, A slight confusion was apparent ) 
in the group nearest to Deering, and one of the ? 
groomsmen tried to quiet him. But this only ‘ 
increased his excitement, causing him to swag- > 
ger and talk in a louder key. ? 

It was all over in a moment. The bride } 
sunk fainting in the arms of one of the bride- ? 
maids, and the shock of her white face, as ( 
Deering saw the shadow as of death upon it, ) 
made him sober in an instant. A scene of } 
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painful excitement followed. The insensible 


) bride was carried from the supper-room to a 


chamber, where she lay for nearly half an hour 
before conscious life returned. 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Adaline, catching 
hold of Dr. Penrose; who had crossed to where 
she was standing. She was trembling like an 
aspen leaf. 

“T’m confounded,” said the doctor. 

“And I shiver as I think of what might have 
been! Poor Alice! To die would be sweet to 
such a wedding-day experience.” 

“What might have been!” The Doctor re- 
peated these words like one shocked and 
stunned. Then added in a lower voice, speak- 
ing to himself—“ What an escape !” 

A quiet, but rapid dispersion of the com- 
pany followed, each one going away with 
shaded feelings. As Dr. Penrose and his 
daughter walked homeward, a neighbor who 
had been at the wedding joined them, remark- 
ing, as he did so—“There’s trouble ahead for 
the bride, I fear.” 

“T hope not,” answered the Doctor. “The 
young man can’t bear much, I suppose, and his 
friends toasted him too often.” 

The neighbor shook his head, gravely, say- 
ing—“ It’s in the blood, I fear.” 

“ You're at fault there,” replied the Doctor. 
“T knew his father well, and he was strictly 
temperate. I never saw him touch wine or 
brandy.” 

“ And I knew his father’s father, who was 
all his life a hard drinker, dying at last the 
death of a miserable sot. So you see, there is 
a possible taint of blood, which may show itself 
in the third generation. I am more than con- 
tent to have him marry friend May’s daughter 
instead of mine. The risk is too great.” 

“T hope,” said the Doctor, “that the morti- 
fication which must follow to-day, will put him 
on his guard.” 

“Tt will be of no use to him, unless it lead 
to strict temperance, and I see no hope of that, 
for he does not comprehend his danger.” 

“Might not a word of warning be given?” 

“No. He inherits a vast deal of pride. 
You know how sensitive his father was ?” 

“Yes, Iremember. He held his individu- 
ality very sacred.” 

“ And his son is like him. Any hint that he 
was in danger of becoming a drunkard, would 
be angrily resented.” 

“Tt is worse than I had feared,” said Dr. 
Penrose, speaking very soberly. “ He is cer- 
tainly the flower of our voung men.” 

“His promise is good; and so has been the 
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promise of many a cloudless summer day that 
died in stormy disaster. The little cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, is in his sky already.” 

On reaching home, Adaline went to her room, 
and did not join the family again until the next 
morning. Her father observed her closely, and 
saw that she had suffered mental pain. He 
made no reference to the unhappy incident at 
the wedding; but his manner towards her was 
tenderer than usual. 

“Poor lamb!” There was a pitying tender- 
ness in the voice of Henry Welford as he 
sprung towards the bride, trying to catch her 
as she sunk fainting in the banquet-room on 
her wedding day. It was by his strong arms 
that she was borne to the chamber where she 
lay for so long a time insensible. There were 
some present who noticed the look of sad 
interest that he cast upon her face, as he hung 
for a moment or two over it ere giving way to 
her maidens. 

Welford had loved Alice sincerely, and on 
the very night that Deering pressed his suit 
with Adaline, had asked her hand in marriage, 
and received a degree of encouragement that 
was felt to be complied acceptance. Such pure 
love as a man like Welford could give, it was 
not in her worldly, self-seeking heart to com- 
prehend or return, Deering was her beau 
ideal ; but then Deering was enamored of Ada- 
line—any one could see that. And so she 
encouraged Welford, whose attentions grew 


more and more lover-like every day, until she ‘ 


led him on to the point of declaration. Then 
she gave herself a little time to consider before 
giving the affirmation that was on her lips 
when he spoke. In that time the tempter 
crossed her way, and lured her too willing 
heart from the path of safety. 

Alice knew that Deering was the lover of 
her friend, and that Adaline was deeply at- 
tached to him. She knew, likewise, that a 
cloud had come between them, and that Ada- 
line was profoundly disturbed in consequence. 
“ A lover’s quarrel that will soon pass over,” 
she had said to herself, believing as she spoke. 

When, in this crisis of affairs, Deering called 
to see her, and put on his most pleasing man- 
ner, it came into her heart to win him over 
entirely from Adaline, if possible, and secure 
“Poor Welford !” she said in 
her thoughts. “It will break his heart. Bat 
I can’t help that. I’m yet free of all promise 
to him. Deering’s the best catch of the two, 
and I’ll get him if I can.” 

From that time she was cold to Welford and 


him for herself. 
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warm towards Deering; and in two months, as ° 


we have seen, elected to cast her lot in life with 
a man whose heart she verily believed was more 
than half her friend’s. Not until her wedding 
day did she feel absolutely sure of him; and 
then with what pain and bitterness was the 
possession sealed! With what a shock did she 
awaken to the dread fear that she had made 
the saddest of all sad mistakes. 

The years went by, but there were few events 
in the lives of those we are writing about that 
would interest the reader. Deering rose rapidly 
in his profession, and at the end of ten years 
was regarded as the ablest lawyer in the county. 
About this time, having been drawn into poli- 
tics, he accepted a party nomination to Con- 
gress, and was elected. During the canvass, 
into which he entered actively, he made 
speeches all over the county, and, sad to tell, 
many times debauched himself with liquor—a 
fact bruited to his disgrace by some of the 
opposition papers. 

Holding one of these papers in her hand, 
Adaline, sitting serenely in the vine-covered 
porch of her father’s house near the quiet close 
of an autumn day, let her thoughts go back to 
other times, and then come forward again to 
the present. 

Before her inward eyes a picture grew dis- 
tinct. It was of a woman sitting alone as she 
was sitting, but not serenely. Sitting alone in 
her chamber, pale anguish on her face, and 
lips shut rigidly—not in tears, for so many had 
fallen that the fountain had run dry—sitting 
alone, hopeless, helpless, palsied under the 
shame and sorrow that made desolate her pre- 
sent and filled her future with dread—the wife 
of Deering. 

With a low shiver, as she shut the picture 
away from sight, the lips of Adaline parted 
with the sentence—“ What might have been!” 

A hand touched lightly her shoulder. She 
started and turned to meet the question— 
“What might have been ?” 

Strong, manly eyes look tenderly down into 
hers. A warmer color came into her quiet 
face, giving it a new beauty. 

“What might have been, Addie?” A kiss 
from manly lips lay warmly on her forehead. 

“A different lot from that which is mine, 
thank God! to-day.” 

And she stood up, and laid her head against 
the breast of Henry Welford, saying as she did 
so—‘ My good and honored husband !” 

They had been married only a few months. 
It took a long time for the ideal man of Ada- 
line Penrose, as it revealed itself to her in the 
person of Carl Deering, to lose its influence 
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over her mind. She thought of Welford as 2 various receptions given by leading office- 


dull, heavy, unimpassioned, unsympathetic, 
uninteresting—everything that made him in- 
different to her, except as a friend; and when 
he began to show more than a friendly interest, 
a feeling of repulsion awoke in her breast. 
But the native kindness of her heart held her 
back from doing or saying anything that might 
wound him. And so she tolerated his advances 
until he came close enough for her to see some- 
thing of the inner strength, symmetry and 
manly beauty of his character. A little motion 
of surprise was succeeded by a feeling of respect 
and deference. She soon found him to be a 
man of close thought and well-settled princi- 
ples—of refined tastes and true perceptions; 
one who never made light of humanity or re- 
ligion. 

Imperceptibly the feeling of repulsion died 
away and was gone; and soon it came to bea 
pleasant thing to Adaline for Welford to call 
and spend an hour. Always they found themes 
for conversation that did not flag; themes that 
laid open to each the other’s peculiar tastes 
range of ideas, and ruling purposes in life. 
Both were affected with pleasure and surprise 
at these mutual revelations; Adaline far more 
than her companion; for he knew of the 
sweetness and beauty of her inner life better 
than she knew of his. 

After this, the course of things was easy and 
natural. Respect, deference, admiration, and 
the love—love resting on a safe foundation. 
The fruit was ripe when Welford raised his 
hand, and it fell into his bosom at a touch. 

The well-springs of Adaline’s happiness lay 
very deep; so deep, that no storm in the upper 
air could reach or disturb them. 

In the eyes of the world, the daughter of Dr. 
Penrose had not made a very brilliant alliance. 
Many did not hesitate to say that Welford 
was her inferior in almost everything, and that 
she had thrown herself away upon him. With 
every natural endowment fitting her to shine in 
society, she must pass her days as the wife of a 
plodding country lawyer, in dull obscurity, so 
the talk went. 

Deering was elected to Congress for three 
successive terms of two years each, and the 
people of his District were proud of his talents. 
On leading questions he made several brilliant 
speeches, which were copied in the county 
papersand much talked about. Into the circles 
of fashionable life at the Capitol, Mrs. Deering 
threw herself with an abandonment that attracted 
much observation; and her name was often 
mentioned by letter writers, in describing the 
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holders and politicians. There were many in 
the village who envied her, but Adaline was 
not of the number; she thought of her with 
the profoundest pity. 

Time went on. Deering, after his third term 
in Congress, was thrown out in the party nomi- 
nation. Six years of political life, nearly one 
half of it spent in Washington, had told sadly 
on his moral health. He was not the high- 
toned man of honor he had promised to become 
when he stepped forth with such a firm bearing 
on the stage of life. Evil communication had 
corrupted, and sensual habits debased. Every- 
thing about him showed deterioration; both 
physical and moral. 

During these six years, Welford had been 
slowly but surely rising in his profession. He 
was not gifted with language, and this had been 
at first a serious drawback; but to the prepara- 
tion of his cases he gave such patient industry, 
and was always so ready with precedent and 
authority when he came into court, that he was 
rarely defeated when law and justice were on 
his side. In several cases, involving large 
amounts of property, with some of the ablest 
lawyers in the State opposed to him, he had 
gained for his clients; and he was coming to 
be regarded as one of the soundest practical 
men at the bar. 

Thus it stood, when Deering, dropped by 
his party, fell heavily back into private life, 
hurt and chagrined by the fall. Soon after oc- 
curred a vacancy on the Bench, and some of 
his political friends determined to run him for 
the place. Not that he was considered just the 
man; but as he had lost nearly all his practice 
since devoting himself to politics, and was fall- 
ing into pecuniary extremity, these political 
friends sought thus to pension him off on the 
people. But some of the people of that region 
were not so minded. Too many and important 
interests were at stake. Another name, that of 
Henry Welford, was submitted, and every- 
where received with favor. 

Deering, when it was told him that Welford 
had also been put in nomination for the judge- 
ship, laughed heartily, regarding it asa good joke. 

“He'll run your ticket very close,” was said 
to him. 

“Welford!” His surprise was genuine. 

“The strongest man that could be put against 
you in the county.” 

“Henry Welford! You're jesting?” Deer- 
ing had known a great deal more about persons 
and things in Washington than in his own 
neighborhood for the past six years. 
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“T’m entirely in earnest,” was replied, “and 
you'd better take note of the fact. You'll have 
to work very hard to carry the election.” 

“You ought to know best,” said Deering, a 
troubled look gradually settling over his face ; 
“but I couldn’t have believed it. Why, there’s 
nothing in the man to warrant his choice by 
the people.” 

“Much more than you seem to think. Some 
of our most substantial men do not hesitate 
to say that he is the ablest lawyer in the 
county.” 

“ Preposterous!” 

“You must accept the case as it stands, Mr. 
Deering. If you make light of your opponent, 
you will be beaten. He’s the strongest man, 
as I have just said, that could be put against 
you.” 

“Will he take the stump?” asked Deering. 

“T cannot answer positively ; but from what 
I know of the man, I should say not.” 

“Then I'll beat him!” A gleam shot over 
Deering’s face. 

The canvass opened. Deering visited all 
parts of the county, making brilliant speeches 
in his own behalf, while Welford remained in 
his office diligently attending to the business 
of his clients. 

A man who is ready to drink on all occasions 
will hardly pass through a political contest, 
especially if he be a candidate for office, with- 
out drinking too deeply. Or, in plainer phrase, 
getting intoxicated. Deering was no excep- 
tion. Unhappily, his almost daily use of 
liquor during six years of public life, too 
often with a freedom that confused his brain, 
had created a thirst which no single draught 
could appease. When under any strong mental 
excitement, this thirst grew intense. Is it any 
wonder that, long before election day, the 
charge of drunkenness was brought against 
him by some of the papers—times, places and 
disgusting particulars being set forth with 
wretched minuteness; or that placards were 
seen in public places, bearing the disgraceful 
words—“ Do YOU WANT A DRUNKARD FOR A 
JUDGE?” 

Such placards met the eyes of Adaline—they 
were posted everywhere by the leaders of the 
eanvass for her husband, but against his re- 
monstrance. And her eyes never fell upon one 
of them without a cold shiver running to her 
heart as she thought of what might have been, 
had she not refused to marry the man whose 
words of love came to her ears on a liquor- 
tainted breath. “Thank God for the strength 
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and sore trial!” How often did these words 
fall from her lips. 

Adaline was sitting alone in the dim October 
twilight, looking upon the western sky, where 
still lingered the fading colors of a sunset as 
glorious as the one that entranced her with its 
loveliness on another well-remembered evening 
years gone by. The past was very distinct to 
her, mingling its threads of incident and hues 
of feeling with the present. 

Suddenly the sound of voices struck with a 
jar upon her ears. She arose and went out 
upon the porch, straining her eyes into the 
dusky air. The voices grew louder, and she 
became aware that a small crowd of men were 
advancing along the street from the upper end 
of the town, She stepped from the porch and 
went to the garden-gate, remaining there until 
they came near. Two of them were holding a 
drunken man, who was in a wild passion— 
raving, swearing and savagely denouncing 
some one in the bitterest terms. Just as he was 
opposite the gate at which Adaline was stand- 
ing, one of the men, on seeing her, took off his 
hat and cried—“Three cheers for Mrs. Judge 
Weiford !” 

It was her first intimation of the result of the 
election held that day. 

Instantly the words were taken up, and the 
crowd gave three hearty cheers. As their 
voices died away, and before Adaline had re- 
covered from her surprise and confusion, the 
drunken man sprang forward, exclaiming in 
his mad frenzy—“Ha! Is this the huzzy? 
Let me have a good look at her! Oh, I re- 
member you, my pretty one!” 

He had broken from the men who were 
forcing him home, and, ere Adaline could start 
back, stood face to face with her, leering and 
scowling alternately in his drunken insanity. 

Then a strong hand was laid on him, and as 
he was borne back, Adaline heard the pitying 
but stern voice of her husband say—“ Take him 
home, gentleman! Take him home!” 

It all passed like a bewildering dream. 

“Poor Alice!” They were the first words 
spoken by Adaline, as she stood alone with 
her husband. “How my heart aches for 
her!” 

Then a cold shiver ran along her nerves, as 


) the old thought of what might have been flashed 


given me in that hour of deep bewilderment 


through her mind. A moment she stood as if 
transfixed by pain; then, as a great peace 
flooded her soul, she laid her head against her 
husband’s manly breast, saying, in the fulness 
of her heart—“I am the happiest wife in 


R——- to-day !” 
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OSHUA REYNOLDS was born in the town 
of Plympton, in Devonshire, England, on 

July 16, 1723. His father was a scholar and a 
divine, who was known and valued for the in- 
nocence of his heart, the simplicity of his mind, 
and for his great learning. Joshua was the 
tenth child of his parents, and on his education 
much less attention was bestowed than might 
have been expected from the circumstances of 
his birth. Almost in infancy he began to show 
signs of a love of and an ability for drawing, 
which he continued to cultivate till he became 
one of the most remarkable men, and the 
greatest painter of his time. His first effort 
was the copying of some drawings made by his 
sister; next he imitated the prints found in 
the volumes of his father’s library. But his 
father did not encourage these juvenile at- 
tempts, nor was he pleased with the direction 
his son’s talents were taking; for he could not 
shut his eyes to the fact, that Joshua’s industry 
in drawing and coloring, with the rude materials 
within his reach, contrasted strangely with his 
remissness in attending to his school lessons. 

When in his eighth year, he read a work on 
perspective with such attention, that he was } 
enabled to execute a drawing of his school- ° 
house, on the principles asserted in the treatise. 
This quite astonished his father, who pro- 
nounced the execution wonderful, and began 
to think of his son’s talents with more favor. 
He had intended him for the medical profes- 
sion, but now changed his views, and as his 
son was not inclined to pore over Latin and 
Greek books, he permitted him to read a ( 
treatise on painting. The mind and imagina- 
tion of the young artist were captivated and in- 
spired by this work, and he made numerous 
sketches and portraits, which showed progres- 
sive improvement. 

‘After this Joshua was taken to London and 
consigned to the care and superintendence of 2 
Hudson, who, at that period, was considered a ¢ 
good painter. He was to receive instruction 
from Hudson for four years. Here he advanced ? 
so rapidly in his art, his heads were so great a 
success, and he received such immense ap- , 
plause, that it excited and inflamed the jeal- 
ousy of his instructor, who being sensible of 
his pupil’s superiority of style, and not wish- 
ing for a rival, made a pretext for sending him 
home at the end of two years. 
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His father’s limited means rendered some 
effort for independence imperative, and during 
the next three years he employed his time in 
taking portraits of naval officers at Plymouth. 
Here he became acquainted with Lord Keppel, 
Commodore on the Mediterranean Station, who 
invited the artist to accompany him to Italy. 
Reynolds had long been anxious to visit Rome, 
and as his venerable father had finished his 
life on earth, he could now act on his own 
judgment, and availed himself of the pro- 
posal, 

He had been advised to put himself under the 
tuition of Battoni, at Rome; but on examining 
the works of that master, he deemed it more 
judicious to trust to his own perception. He 
studied with earnestness and resolution, and 
when he returned to London in 1752, was mas- 
ter of his art. His talents were of a high order, 
and his untiring industry was sure to lead to 
fortune. Six years after his return he pur- 
chased a mansion in Leicester Square, which 
he inhabited ever after. It was a maxim with 
him, that an artist who marries is ruined for 
life, and he never*married; but in order to 
secure the comforts of a home, he placed one of 
his sisters in charge of his domestic concerns. 
He associated with men of letters, and Burke, 
Johnson and Goldsmith were his intimate 
friends. He received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Oxford. He was knighted 
by the king, and requested to become his 
painter, after the death of Allan Ramsay. He 
was President of the Royal Academy for many 
years. His life was strictly temperate ; he pos- 
sessed a healthy body and a vigorous mind, 
and had realized a fortune. He died February 
22, 1792, at the age of sixty-eight. His body 
was laid by the side of Sir Christopher Wren, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a monument by 
Flaxman erected to his memory. 





It was but a Jittle sip, 
Just a taste upon the lip; 

But it left a longing there; 
Then the measure larger grew, 
And the habit strengthened too, 

Till it would no curbing bear. 
So the demon Drink decoys; 

Soul and body both destroys. 
(17) 











CARRIE’S COMING OUT. 


BY 


ELLA LATROBE, 


ARRIE STEARNS had become a young 
woman, without the knowledge or the 
thought either of want or waste. Her parents 
were in that happy condition of life, which, 
while it requires “prudence in affairs,” as 
N. Brady, D.D., and N. Tate, Esq., express it, 
still permits all necessary expenses and all 
reasonable comforts. Prudence, true prudence 
and charity are sisters. “Take care of what 
you have,” said an old lady once in our hear- 
ing, “and you will save the more to give 
away.” That same old lady could do more 
good with a skein of yarn, than many a 
wealthier but careless giver could with a roll 
of notes. 

The prudent and economical givers are 
really the efficient charitable force in society. 
If they do not expend so much in their own 
-donations, they economize the distribution of 
the gifts of the wealthy. And they give time 
and attention to the work of doing good. They 
search out cases of destitution, or rather, we 
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should say, that the poor find them easier of ¢ 


approach. Taxation falls most heavily upon 
the poor. So does charity. The bare-footed 
beggar child, who shares the crust she has just 
received with another beggar, gives more, in 
proportion to her means, than the man who 
heads a subscription with thousands, The 
_poor are continually giving to others poorer 
than they. 

But we were to tell a story. 
Carrie Stearns was one of the ladies who as- 
sisted in conducting a soup-kitchen for the 
poor of our city. Carrie had sometimes been 
permitted to accompany her mother to the 
place and return at once; but it was long be- 
fore Mrs. Stearns would permit her daughter to 
attempt any recognized share in the work. 
Mrs. Stearns was “old-fashioned,” and did not 
desire that her children should too early be- 
.come familiar with the poverty and the wretch- 
edness which are in the world. A child’s edu- 
cation ‘requires a foundation of sound princi- 
ples, diseretion and refinement, before she is 
suffered to come in habitual contact with pov- 
erty in its harsher and more revclting features. 


For either the sensibilities are in danger of 


‘being deadened, or the young almoner may put 
‘on, quite too early, the pompous airs of Lady 
Bountiful; or, she may acquire those false no- 
tions of pity, all too prevalent, which lead to 
(18) 
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confounding misery and sin, as in the same de- 
gree, entitled to sympathy. 

But at last the time came when Carrie 
Stearns was to be permitted, for one day, to 
take her mother’s place. No young lady eyer 
looked forward to her first ball with greater 
excitement and delight. Simple in her, you 
think? Well, Carrie was a simple child, and 
we heartily wish there were more like her, in 
this modern world, in which girls and boys, 
too, so soon cease to be children. They may 
be said to exhaust life, almost before they enter 
it, and become men and women years too soon 
for their own happiness. 

Carrie, in the soup-house, was a picture. She 
so deftly managed her share in the dispensary 
of the charity, that poor old women looked 
more at her than at the soup, albeit the poor 
are jealous of their rights, and suspicious that 
they shall be defrauded. If Carrie had given 
them but half measure, however, on that day, 
they would have gone away content with feasting 
theireyes. Yet sad memories of their own former 
youth, happiness and beauty must have come to 
them, as they saw the young creature, radiant in 
health and innocence, and all the more beauti- 
ful, from the thought that she was engaged in 
doing good. Even envious feelings may have 
arisen in some hearts that day, as the images of 
other children presented themselves, unhappy, 
untidy and uncared for. But if, among the 
wretched applicants, there were any who had 
such thoughts, Carrie did not know it. It 
seems sometimes to be an unkindness to the 
wretched to look well’ and happy in their 
presence. But it cannot be helped. Provi- 
dence, for wise purposes, has decreed that the 
poor shall be always with us, and if we do not 
wilfully wound, our consciences need not re- 
proach us. 

Carrie’s did not. She fed full that day on 
admiration. She could not avoid knowing that 
the poor creatures admired her. A_ sincere 
compliment from anybody is not distasteful. 
The beautiful woman who declared that the 
request from a coal-heaver to permit him to 
“light his pipe at her eyes,” was the most ex- 
quisite flattery she ever received, honestly con- 
fessed the weakness of our human nature. We 
all love admiration. It is in the heart of 
women—yes, and of men, too. Some gruff 
creatures pretend to be insensible to the good 
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opinion of other people. But they do like it, 
nevertheless. And they feed on it; devouring 
compliments and growling, like a cur, over a 
bone. 

As the hours flew by, Carrie, happy as a 
Queen dispensing alms, only regretted that this 
day’s pleasant excitement was an exceptional 
thing; and that her mother was by no means 
inclined to resign in her favor, or even to per- 
mit her regularly to share in the work. A 


deeper regret—a real sorrow was in store for | 


her. She was to carry home with her that day 
the conviction that no one can be sure of being 
untouched by the adversity of others; or hope 
always to be exempt from sorrow for which 
there is no cure. , 

Just as she was prepared to close her day of 
pleased excitement, there came into the house 
a wretched object. She was sure that she had 
seen the man before; but she could not recall 
when or where. It must have been long before. 
She tried to think that it had never been. And 
yet she could not be mistaken. The eyes, the air, 
the voice, the smile—although but the wretched 
chost of a smile now—all seemed familiar to 
her. Only the matted hair, the swollen face, 
the tottering steps, and the disordered clothing 
seemed strange. She turned to go away, as if 
from a horrid vision. The other lady present 
was just then engaged, and seeing nothing in 
the man but one of the miserables to whom 
they were accustomed, said—“ Do please attend 
to him, Miss Carrie.” 

Oh, the wreck, the fearful wreck that indul- 
gence of an evil appetite can make of all that 
is fair, and strong, and hopeful! We need not 
attempt a description. The original has been 
before us all; and imagination cannot draw 
any picture which can exceed the reality. 

The man was respectful. He was humble, 
even oppressively so. He scarcely looked up 
when he made his acknowledgments. Taking 
up the bowl with a hand that so trembled as to 
make it uncertain whether he could reach his 
mouth, he swallowed the contents greedily, and 
shuffled out of the place, without looking back 
at the ladies. 

Carrie sank into a chair almost fainting. 
“What is the matter?” asked her companion. 
“You will make a poor dispenser of charity, if 
your feelings master you at such asight as that. 
And yet there have been many objects better 
deserving of your sympathy here to-day, than 
that wretched inebriate.” 

“Who is he?” asked Carrie. 

“T do not know. I do noi think he was ever 
here before. I never noticed him, at any rate. 


’ secret of her grief would soon be told. 
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But cheer up, child! If you are so faint-hearted 
your mother must never send you here again. 
And we have had such an interesting day.” 

Poor Carrie went home with a weight at her 
heart, with which she felt she could intrust no 
one. Buta mother’s quick eye could not be 
deceived. 

“You look ill, Caroline.” 

“T am tired, very tired, mother.” 

“More than that, my child, I know! What 
strange thing can have happened to you?” 

Carrie seated herself on the floor, at her mo- 
ther’s feet and burying her face in her mother’s 
lap, made no reply for a few moments, except 
to sob out her strange grief, and thus relieve 
her heart. Mrs. Stearns asked no questions. 
She wondered, indeed, what could ail the child; 
but she knew that, without questioning, the 
She 
was sure it was no childish whim; for Carrie 
was sensible and womanly beyond her years, 
while she still retained all the modesty of girl- 
hood, and the frankness of a danghter. And 
she knew it could be nothing with which her 
conscience reproached her; for she was the 
soul of ingenuous innocence. 

As the twilight deepened, Carrie raised her 
-head, still keeping her seat at her mother’s 
knee. Mrs. Stearns watched, with affectionate 
interest, her pensive, perplexed countenance, 
as the glow from the grate sparkled in her 
moist eyes, and deepened the shadows around 
them. And so they sat some time in silence, 
the mother waiting to hear, the daughter wait- 
ing to speak. At length Carrie found her 
tongue, and described the wretched tottering 
figure, and the strange impression which his 
presence made upon her. And she added—“ Oh, 
mother, I am sure that the hand that trembled 
so was Uncle James’s, for I never can forget 
that hand. So many times as I played with 
him, long ago; and he used to tell me to strike 
his hand with mine. The harder I struck, the 
louder he laughed, and the more I was punished, 
in playing that I was punishing him. It is a 
foolish trifle to remember. But oh, to-day, to 
see that hand shaking, as it clutched a bowl 
of charity soup !” 

“T fear—indeed I have no doubt—that the 
man you described is your father’s brother.” 

“ But I thought he went away, and died.” 

“ He left us, with sad misgivings on our part, 
for his future. And our fears were too terribly 
realized. You were but a child, then. He 
was very fond of you, and so were you of him. 
News soon reached us of the verification of our 
worst fears. Of course we did not communicate 
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such things to a child who used to rhyme the 
name of her uncle all day at her play, and 
talk of his return, as the happy event of her 
future. Your father wrote, but to no purpose. 
He requested his business correspondents to 
look after him. He even made more than one 
journey himself to endeavor to find and to re- 
claim him. But all availed nothing. At last 
all correspondence ceased between the brothers, 
and James. became to us as one dead. And so 
we permitted you to think of him. There was 
nothing in our manner, when we cautiously 
spoke of him before you, which could lead to 
any thought on your part, except that he was 
literally dead, as we knew he was morally. 

“For several years we have heard nothing 
from him. And had I supposed it possible, 
my dear daughter, that you would have had 
such a melancholy encounter to-day, nothing 
could have induced me to permit you to take 
my place.” 

“But certainly, mother, I am old enough 
now to be treated no longer as a child.” 

Carrie had risen. Her fine and erect figure, 
and the kind but firm tone of her voice, gave 
the mother the first distinct revelation that her 
daughter could no longer be shielded, as she 
had been, from knowledge of the evil that is in 
the world. She, too, must now meet life’s 
burdens, and face its sorrows. 

“T am afraid you have reached the years 
when you must act for yourself, Carrie,” said 
Mrs. Stearns, with a sigh. “ But you will never 
despise a mother’s counsel.” 


never!” And 
Carrie threw herself into her mother’s arms, 
and nestled there like a child, indeed. “Only 


let me know, that I may see how to help,’ 


“Never, my dear mother, 


’ 


Father’s step was heard in the passage. It 
was the signal for lighting the room. The 


shutters were closed, and afier the little bustle 
of his welcome was over, he looked on his wife 
and daughter, and needed not to be told that 
something unhappy had marred their comfort. 

“What has happened?” he asked, in a tone 
of anxiety, yet with a manner which indicated 
that he was not altogether unprepared for their 
answer, 

“Carrie has seen your'brother to-day.” 

‘And so have I,” he said, with a sigh. 

The manner of Carrie’s meeting was then 
communicated to him. He seemed anxious, in 


his daughter's presence, to change the subject. 

“Tt is lunnecessary—it is impossible—it is 
undesirable to conceal anything from Carrie 
any longer,” said Mrs, Stearns. 
told her all,” 


“ And I have 
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{ “He called at the store to-day,” said Mr, 


Stearns. “I knew too well his wretched face, 
‘.I passed out at the side door, and directed the 
clerk to say I was absent if he inquired for me, 


I did not return; nor have I seen him since.” 


9)) 


/ P . ‘ ° . 
5 “Oh, father!” cried Carrie, “and where will 
) 


he lodge to-night 
“Where has he lodged in all the nights since 


) he ruined and debased himself, and disgraced 


us all? One night more or less in the station- 
) house or the street is nothing to such a miser- 
able outcast!’ The frame of Mr. Stearns shook 
with anguish as he spake. 

There was a painful silence for some mo- 
ments. Carrie was the first to break it. “He 
will come to you again to-morrow, father.” 

Mr. Stearns shuddered, as if, of all terrible 


) Visitations, he could conceive no worse. 


“ And you must bring him home!” 

Mr. Stearns looked in blank astonishment at 
his daughter. The experience of one day had 
made a woman of her; and she met his look 
with a calm adherence to the word she had 
spoken—“ Bring him home!’ Mr. Stearns 
turned to his wife, but neither from her fac 
was the idea “impossible!” reflected, as hi 





§ supposed it would be. 


Just then the servant summoned them t 


dinner. “Say no more,” whispered the mothe 


) 
le . 

) to Carrie as they passed out. 
) 


Of course the conversation could not be kept 
up on such a subject before the servant. But 


) Carrie’s heart leaped as she saw in her father’s 
( course what to her was just the silent continua- 


tion of the conversation which she could have 
The “glass” which had always here- 
tofore accompanied her father’s late dinner 
went untasted. Her quick appreciation of his 
motives led her to the most confident expecta- 
tions that the effort was certainly to be made 
to restore her uncle to his friends and _ place. 
We may add here that Carrie never saw again 
that dangerous part of the table furnishing, 
against which she would long ago have pro- 
tested but for her reverence for her father. 
Minds pre-occupied, especially when harassed 
) with an unformed decision, leave little play for 
the appetite. But Carrie saw that her father 
recovered himself; and she rightly judged that 
his mind had reached a conclusion. She was 
sure that it was a good one. And sympathy 
) with the hope that her face expressed soon 
enlivened all. The dinner did not fail of re- 
ceiving justice at the last. In the evening, 
) with delicate tact, Carrie managed to let her 
{ parents converse without the embarrassment of 
2 being overheard. And when she retired to 
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yest, her evening devotions were earnest and 
thankful. For she was sure that she should 
have a blessing to be grateful for in the 
future. 

The next day passed quietly. Both ladies 
remained indoors. There were callers, and 
they were entertained ; but if any of them knew 
what occupied the thoughts of mother and 
daughter, nobody alluded to the subject. Over- 
wise people scoff at “small talk.” It saves, 
however, many times, “large talk,” which 
would be a great deal more objectionable. 

The twilight hour was an anxious time both 
to Carrie and her mother. Their quick ears 
detected that with the familiar step there was 
mother. They welcomed, with open hearts 
and hands, Uncle James, “clothed and in his 
right mind.” Not that he was not shattered, 
nerveless, trembling. But he had recovered 
much through the day by his brother’s kind- 
ness, and the, to him, unwonted comforts of a 
gentleman’s toilet. With the most careful 
delicacy he was entertained; but the welcome 
to a returning prodigal could not be wholly 
disguised. And when they returned to the 
parlor after dinner, and the door was closed, 
James Stearns lifted up his voice and wept. 

Carrie’s father, who could, or who fancied 
that he could, have continued his moderate 
indulgence with perfect safety, denied himself 
for his brother’s sake. And he took care that 
his brother should understand that he was 
doing so. He asked that he, to whom indul- 
gence was certain death, should promise the 
like abstinence. James made the promise. 
So far he has kept it. And we trust he always 
will. 

Carrie Stearns, happy in the restoration of 
her uncle, rejoices that her father, for himself 
no less than others, has taken the wise course ; 
for she has learned what terrible family 
tragedies may be indicated by the wretched 
aspect of the recipients of public charity. And 
she thanks the mother who saved to her an 
unclouded childhood, to which she can look 
back when the daily knowledge of the evil 
world affects her. For she knows now why of 
children it is said, “Of such are the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 





MAKE no haste to be rich, if you would pros- 
per. Small and steady gains give competency 
with tranquillity of mind. 

pe eee 

Your character cannot be essentially injured 
except by your own acts. 
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TOWARDS THE SUNSHINE. 
BY M. B. F. 
ARK and chill the night is round us, 
Dimly burn the stars o’erhead, 
Close beside us gasp the dying, 
All around us are the dead. 


Cries of anguish, peals of laughter, 
Musie’s passion breathing strain 

Mingle with love’s tender accents, 
Shrieks of fear and moans of pain. 


Perils follow all our footsteps, 
Dangers threaten us ahead, 

And so dark the way before us 
That we know not where we tread. 


Mighty mountains tower above us, 
Giant rocks obstruct the path, 

And we hear the rush of waters 
Roaring madly in their wrath. 


Tender feet are torn and bleeding, 
Young hearts fainting by the way, 

Loving arms are clinging to us, 
Trembling lips for guidance pray. 


Soft the twilight veiled the landscape 
When we left the flowery land, 
Named by angels Land of Childhood, 
By sweet summer breezes fanned. 
Turned our faces from its beauty 
Towards the flashing southern star, 
And began our weary journey 
To the sunshine shore afar. 
Sick with terror, weak and toilworn, 
Can we reach it? must we fail ? 

In despair the words are falling 
From our lips, with anguish pale. 
Hark! back from the far off distance 
Come the voices, firm and clear, 

Of the brave, stout-hearted pilgrims, 
Victors over doubt and fear. 

They have upward toiled and struggled 
To some lofty mountain height, 

And shout to us to press onward, 

For they see the land of light! 
Clasp the clinging hands more closely, 
Whisper words of hope and cheer, 
Keep thy faith-lamp brightly burning, 

For our journey’s end is near. 
Near, yet mountains are before us, 
Swollen waters dark and wide— 
All our hope and strength of purpose, 
All our courage will be tried. 
There are mighty wrongs unrighted, 
There are tears to wipe away, 
Iron chains to rend asunder, 
Ere expands the glorious day. 

Far beyond the cold and darkness, 
Doubt and fear and danger o’er, 
Where the sunshine warm and golden 

Shineth bright forevermore. 








THE WATERS OUT. 


PART I. 

‘IIREE day’s heavy rain, and the clouds 

heavier and more leaden-looking than 
is they poured down an incessant torrent 
save when, with a fierce gust, the 
wind came down from the hills, driving the 
rain before it in a perfect cloud of spray, which 
dashed against the windows, and beat beneath 
the door, while the old house seemed to shake 
to the foundations. I had just come to 
live at the Mill then—at least so we called the 
adjoining the old water-mill built over a 


ever, < 


of water, 


very 


house 

branch of the river. 
“Plenty of water, eh! 

old Smith, the miller; “ 


!? I said laughingly to 
no standing still and 
stone-chipping to-day.” 

“Too much, sir; too much,” said the old 
man grimly. “The waste water don’t carry it 
off half fast enough. The low ground’s all 
flooded now; and if this keeps on we shall be 
swamped before long.” 

Another and the waters higher; the 
rain pouring down more fiercely than ever, 
the surface of the yellow river, whose 
foamed and churned along, covered 
igs and 


day, 


pitting 
waters 
with tw grass, for every now and then, 
when the wind rushed through the tall elms 
that overlooked our house, a dead 
would be snatched off, and hurled savagely into 
Once a couple of tiles shared the 
having been struck by a heavy 
bough which caught the corner of the house. 
But a pail placed beneath the spot where the 
water dripped through into the attic met that 
disaster; and after saying that I would give 
orders to the bricklayer to come and repair 
damages, I passed my cup to my sister for a 
little more coffee. 

“But you surely wont start on such a morn- 


branch 


the river. 


same fate, 


ing?’ said my sister. “It rains more than 
ever.” 
“Must,” I said. “I promised to meet Harris, 


and I wont fail.” 

“But is it not dangerous? Don’t you think 
the flood may get worse ?” ‘ 

self [said. “TI think the water 
will go down now; and as to danger—well, I 


), my dear,” 
mav get wet.” 

‘But must you go?” said the little, tender, 
pale-faced thing, that I always wondered some 
huge he had not stolen from my side years be- 
fore ; 

* Must—must—must 


“And 


)’ Isaid laughing. 
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now, don’t, pray, be uneasy ; for if the house is 
swept away before I come back, you have 
plenty of stores to last you on your cruise for a 
whole week, before starvation brings you down 
to colza oil and jam; and even then, there’s 
the box of candles—I mean the dips; but I 
would not eat the wicks; and whatever you 
do, don’t touch the composites—arsenic, you 
know.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Fred,’ she whispered. “I 
can’t help feeling nervous; the house seems to 
shake; and I lay for hours last night listening 
to the wind howling, and the waters rushing 
past the piles so furiously; and I could not 
help thinking that if” 

“Tf the house set sail, and floated down the 
current, you would be wrecked upon a willow- 
stump down in the marsh,” I said. “Now, 
don’t be a little goose; but occupy your mind 
with something till I get back to an early din- 
ner—say four; and most likely I shall bring 
Harris back with me. What are you blushing 
for?” 

“Don’t be so foolish, 
thing with her face aflame. So I ordered the 
cob I rode to be brought round; and after 
setting rain well at defiance with Inda-rubber 
leggings and mackintosh, I went out to see how 
the water stood, 

It certainly was coming down furiously, and 
tore along by the sides of the island upon 
which our house stood at a fearful rate, making 
the old wooden bridge quiver, while I saw that 
I must have a small bank of earth thrown up 
in front of the door, or the water would soon 
be in the passage, frightening sister Helen into 
fits. 

“Oh, the fishing!” I thought to myself; for 
I had taken up my residence at Pikehurst Mill 
on account of the goodly stores of finny prey in 
dam and pool, as well as in the swift river on 
the other side of the house; and now this flood 
seemed furious enough to sweep every fish out 
of the stream. As to danger, such an idea 
never once entered my head, as soon after 
mounting my cob, I trotted over the echoing 
wooden bridge, and then went splashing along 
the swimming road till it turned up the hill; 
and then, as I rode along the crest towards the 
town—the pleasant ride where I had so often 
watched the meanderings of the silver river— 
2 I was almost startled at seeing the extent to 
> hich the flood had extended—meadows and 
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fields, far and wide, were under water, with 
farms here and there, like islands in a willow- 
pollard-dotted lake; while the river itself 
could be traced more by the rushing water 
than by the trees which grew upon its sides, 

The man at the turnpike was full of news of 
the mischief done—sheep drowned, pigs swept 
away, and how that a farmer, trying to cross 
the ford in his gig, had lost his life; but he 
was not quite sure whether it was the farmer 
or the horse. 

I had a six-miles’ ride to the town, where I 
executed various little commissions, paid a 
visit or two, lunched with my friend Harris, 
and then, after finishing our business consulta- 
tion, he walked with me down to the hotel 
where I had left my horse. 

“By Jove! how the water’s up,” said Harris, 
as we neared the bridge which crossed the 
navigable part of the river; and well he might 
exclaim, for, as we neared a crowd, we saw a 
couple of heavily laden barges float swiftly along, 
with bows apparently on a level with the crown 
of the one-arched iron bridge; then there was a 
shriek and a rush, as those who were upon the 
bridge fled, while, with a crash, the barges, 
one after the other, came in contact with the 
railings, swept the bridge away, and then slowly 
forging round, were wrecked, as it were, among 
the ruins, forming a dam right across the nar- 
row river—a barrier which grew stronger every 
moment, with the boats, timber, and fragments 
brought down by the fierce stream; till, leap- 
ing and breasting in vain at this obstacle in its 
career, the swollen river dashed right and left 
along the river street, flooding houses, running 
into cellars, and doing incalculable mischief in 
a few minutes, 

“She’s risen a foot an hour ever since ten 
o'clock,” a man said close by my elbow; and 
as I started and changed color, Harris caught 
my arm, and whispered eagearly: “ Will all 
be safe at home ?” 

“Come on,” I said huskily; for it now struck 
me that I had treated the flood in too cavalier 
a manner, and that, after all, the Mill, if not 
in danger, would be so far flooded as to drive 
its inmates up stairs, and frighten them almost 
todeath. But I had no occasion to hurry my 
friend, for he was in the hotel yard before I 
was, and I heard him order a horse to be sad- 
dled as well as mine. 

“Where to, sir?” said the head-hostler. 

“Pikehurst Mill,” said my friend hur- 
riedly. 

I did not speak, but I wasso glad of the 
friendly act that I gave Harris’s hand a warm 


‘ 
, 
, 
Q 


squeeze, one which he returned in a way that 
showed how thoroughly we understood one 
another. 

“For Heaven’s sake, be smart, men!” I said, 
as the second hostler brought out one horse 
saddled, the other man having disappeared 
into the house: but he now returned with the 
landlord, who said to Harris in a quiet, re- 
spectful way: “Impossible to get to the Mill 
this afternoon, sir. Can’t, with justice to my- 
self, let a horse of mine go, sir.” 

“What?” shouted Harris fiercely. 

“Why, sir, the beast would be drowned, 
certain sure, if you attempted it. But you don’t 
mean the mill itself, do you sir?” 

“Never mind, Harris,” I said, for I was 
mounted—“ I'll go on.” 

“Stop! for God’s sake, stop!” he shouted. 
“Here, Mr. Ellis, what’s your horse worth ?” 

“Thirty pounds to me sir,” said the man. 

“T’ll pay you that if I injure the beast,” said 
Harris eagerly. Now saddle it quickly.” 

“ And suppose you don’t—don’t get back, 
sir?” said the man ominously. “If you'll take 
my advice, you'll both of you stop here, or else 
go in a boat.” 

Harris’s reply was to run into the bar, sieze 
pen, ink, and paper, and write a promissory 
note for the amount named, which he thrust into 
the landlord’s hands; and the next minute we 
were clattering down the street towards the old 
stone bridge, which we crossed just in time, 
for, half an hour after, a pier gave way from 
the fearful pressure, and a side-arch crumbled 
into the running flood. 

All the lower parts of the town were under 
water; and the cold sweat rose upon my fore- 
head as I saw that two or three houses had 
regularly sunk down into the current; while 
in dozens of places, people were being taken 
out of the upper windows into carts and boats ; 
for I thought of the Mill, and the mighty 
stream beating upon the great pile at the 
island-head; while remembering the fate of 
the iron bridge, in the town street, I trembled 
for the old, frail wooden bridge, and wondered 
whether, if it were swept away, the horses 
would swim the current, for now, in our slow 
progress, with the water, in some places, above 
their girths, they snorted and shivered, and 
more than once stood trembling and afraid to 


’ proceed. But there was no mercy for them. 


Whip and spur forced them on, till we were 
upon terra firma once more, and, side by side, 
going up hill at a brisk gallop, Harris pale 
and with his teeth set, answering my every re- 


’ mark with a monosyllable, as he pressed on 
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till we were high above the watery waste, and 
could now see the ruin and devastation around. 
PART II. 

Everywhere water—rushing water—eddying 
water—water covered with ruins; portions of 
haystacks, heaps of straw, here floating slowly 
down the mighty stream, there grounding, and 
then turning as if upon an axis, till floated off 
once more, and continuing their course. Now 
and then, we could make out swimming ani- 
mals, and more than once carcasses; whilst in 
several places, cattle stood upon ever-lessening 
islands, lowing dismally. Carts, fagots, planks, 
thatch from cottages, fences, and now and again, 
huge trees, torn out of the banks, floated down 
the stream; while the height to which the 
water had risen since I left home, made my 
heart sink as we pressed on. 

“Don’t spare him,” I shouted to Harris as 
his horse refused to cross a lane along which 
the water rushed fiercely and deeply enough to 
take my cob right off his legs for a minute; 
but he swam boldly till he touched bottom 
again. But my words were unnecessary, for at 


the same moment the frightened beast leaped 
into the yellow stream, and dashed across. 


We were now in the lower ground again; 
but the road once more ascended, till we reached 
the toll-gate, where the man shook his head 
ominously as he saw me, and said something; 
but without studying the payment of toll, we 
had galloped through. 

Another mile brought us in sight of the Mill, 
round which the waters were rushing, and even 
at that distance, to my horror, I could see that 
the sitting-room windows were nearly covered. 
Harris must have seen it at the same moment, 
for he whipped his horse smartly, and we gal- 
loped hard down the long hill, till reaching the 
valley through which the river ran, we were 
stopped by the water, and stood looking for a 
favorable place to try and reach the bridge. 

3etter come a little lower down here,” I 
said. 

“ What for?” said Harris, huskily. 

“To reach the bridge.” 

“Where is it?” he said, despairingly. 

I started, for as I looked along the track of 
the rushing water, there was no bridge visible, 
and my worst fears were realized. 

“Come here,” said Harris, dashing through 
the water to a turn in the road where the Mill 
could easily be seen; and on reaching this 
spot, we could see, about five hundred yards 
lower down, the place we sought to reach, with 
the waters just covering the sitting-room win- 
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dows, and figures in the bedroom making signs 
for help. I suppose they saw us then; but all 
seems so mixed up in one strange whirl, that 
I hardly know how the occurrences of the 
next few hours took place. 

Moved as it were by one impulse, Harris 
and I forced our horses into the water with the 
full intention of trying to swim them till we 
could float down to the windows, and then try 
and bring off two of the endangered lives; but 
the snorting, terrified beasts dashed back in 
spite of all our efforts, Harris’s horse plunging 
so furiously that he was thrown, and the ani- 
mal galloped splashing by me, while for a few 
seconds my companion vanished beneath the 
water. 

I spurred the cob to where he had disap- 
peared, and the next minute he stood holding 
by its mane, panting and wringing the bitterly 
cold water from his clothes. 

“What are you going to do?” I said hastily; 
for he had stripped off his over and under coat, 
and I could see that he was pushing off his 
boots as he stood there up to his middle in 
water. 

“Swim for it,” he said, coolly. 

“ But it is impossible, I said, huskily. 

“Do you think I can stand still here till she 
is swept away ?” he said, sternly. 

I could give no answer, but slipping off the 
cob, I followed his example, and then, after 
clasping hands for an instant, wé waded to a 
suitable place for a starting-point, and then 
continued wading till the water was up to our 
breasts, when we pushed off, and half-facing up 
the stream, swam quietly on, and without much 
difficulty, for we were now in an eddy which 
aided us a little. 

The valley was about half a mile wide here, 
and quite one-half of that distance was now 
converted into a rushing, turbulent stream ; but 
we swam boldly on, husbanding our strength 
for the rough water through which we should 
have to fight our way; for though we had 
started some four hundred yards above the Mill, 
our dread was lest we should be swept past 
without reaching so far across. 

It was fierce work. Every now and then we 
had to avoid some obstacle—wood-work, tree, 
or the carcass of some drowned beast; while 
once I shuddered as my hand struck upon & 
human form. Our clothes seemed to grow 
heavier and drag us down, while, when at last 
we were swimming in the full current of the 
stream, my heart sank, for I felt that we should 
never be able to cope with it for long enough 
to achieve our object. Not two yards below 
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me swam Harris, keeping level with me stroke 
for stroke; but in the glance I caught I could 
read the same thought in his eye, though we 
tried to cheer one another on as well as we 
could with that cold rushing water at our lips 
trying hard to drag us down. 

Once I thought it was all over, and I threw 
up my arms with a wild ery; for, in trying to 
avoid a tree-trunk that came surging down 
upon us, I did not make any allowance for the 
long snake-like roots, one of which seemed to 
curl round my legs and drag me down. I went 
under once, twice, and even now I can recall 


the horrible thundering of the water in my ‘ 


ears; but the next moment I was clear, when, 
if it had not been for Harris’s sustaining arm, I 
must have gone down in that flurry and excite- 
ment, for, breathless and half-strangled, my 
nerve was completely gone. But on again, 


cleaving the water with firm strokes, feeling 


that the lives of all in the Mill perhaps de- 
pended upon our exertions, though the stream 
had swept us far down, and I could see how 
much way we had lost as we came nearer and 
nearer to the cottage. 

“Turn more up-stream,” panted Harris; and 
we battled on, lower and lower in the water, 
while, though fighting with the energy of de- 
spair, I could feel that we should never reach 
the Mill, for the stream seemed swifter and 
swifter as we reached the true bed of the river. 

“Fred!” hissed a voice at my elbow all at 
once, and I turned my head to see the most 
pale and ghastly face I ever beheld—“ Fred, if 
you ever get to them, tell her I was true to the 
last, and did all I could. But I can’t reach 
her; I’m about done.” 

As he spoke, my hand struck upon the thin 
branches of a willow-pollard, whose head was 


above water; and then reaching out my other , 
hand, I caught Harris’s just in time, for the ‘ 


stream was sweeping him away; but the next 
instant we were both among the branches of 
the pollard, resting with the water above our 
breasts. Upon looking round, I tried to make 
out whether there was no eddy at hand of 
which we could take advantage, and then 
swim down upon the island; but no—the water 
seemed to bear down upon the house with one 
tremendous rush till it struck the walls, and 
then divided right and left, as though embrac- 
ing the place, and trying to lift it bodily in its 
watery arms. I could see that the watchers at 
the window saw our peril; and holding on 
with one hand, I waved the other in a way 


meant’ or encouragement. But I saw a figure | 


clasp her oands to her eyes, and shrink back, 
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as though in despair at our position, when, 
turning round to Harris, I asked him if he 
could manage the other fifty yards that lay be- 
tween us and the position that should sweep us 
down upon the Mill. 

He set his teeth and nodded; and then with- 
out a word darted off with a bold rush that as- 
tonished me after the tokens of weakness he 

} had shown ten minutes before. However, I 
tried hard to imitate him, and followed some 
, two or three yards behind, always half-swim- 
{ ming against the stream, as it swept us nearer 
> and nearer to the house. 
All seems now to have been one wild dream 
2 of rushing water and howling wind, mingled 
( with the screams of women, as once more beaten 
{ in strength, we were driven down almost with 
, the swiftness of arrows right upon the Mill, 
( whose trellis woodwork afforded a secure hold, 
) though the stream beat furiously against us in 
¢ its efforts to tear us away. The next recollec- 
‘ tion I have is, of being half-helped, half- 
§ dragged in at an open window by Harris, and 
¢ then feeling Helen’s warm tears upon my face 
2 as I lay completely exhausted upon a bedroom 
? floor. 
5 But it was a time of peril—a time to be up 
¢ and doing, for the water was still rising fast, 
, and now, as it rushed past the house, seemed to 
) grow more furious at the obstacle in its way. 
” Had we felt assured of safety, it would have 
) been an interesting though sad sight to watch 
¢ the waifs borne upon the breast of the flood ; 
( but we were in danger, for could not feel 
assured that the place would stand the pressure 
( now brought to bear upon it. The lower win- 
dows had been early broken in by the wood- 
¢ work swept against them, so that the water had 
a clear course through the lower part of the 
? house; sheds had been swept away; furniture 
{ floated out; while the greater part of the old 
) wooden mill by the side had early in the fight 
’ succumbed, though the top of the large under- 
shot wheel yet showed above the flood. 
Shivering as I was with cold and excitement, 
I can remember a grim smile coming upon my 
face at seeing how thoroughly my timid little 
sister, who aforetime would hardly have stolen 
a look, now clung helplessly to friend Harris 
as if protection lay in his arm; but I told my- 
self it was human nature, and began to look out 
for help. Water all around—savage, living, 
rushing water, leaping up at us, and even 
splashing in at the open window sometimes, 
while step by step it was slowly creeping up 
‘ the stairs with a strange lapping sound, as it 
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? came nearer and nearer to the bedroom door. 
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There was still the attics to flee to, even if ( 
we were driven from the bedroom; but that > 
was not the dread; there was not much pros- ? 
pect of so high a rise; the question was, whether 
the building would stand. At another time, I 
should have pooh, poohed a doubt, and talked ( 
of the strength of the old place, and pointed to 
the stout walls; but now, with a torrent rush- 
ing through, and every window up-stairs rat- 
tling with the vibration, the only question 
seemed to be time—how long it would be 
before the place was undermined and crumbled 
bodily into the water. It was a horrible dread ; 
and even with the strong love of life upon me, 2 
I could not help looking with sorrow on my 
gentle sister’s pale face, as she clung helplessly 5 
to Harris, with her eyes asking that same ques- 
tion again and again: “Shall we be saved ?” 

“Come, Harris,” I said grufily, “up and 
doing ; this is no time for fooleries.” 

I did not mean it unkindly; but however it 
was taken, it had the effect of bringing my 
friend to my side in an instant, when we began 
to look out for a means of escape. 

“JT dare not trust the place,” I said, “orI 4 
Can’t we contrive a raft some- , 
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would stay. 
how ?” 

Harris shook his head doubtingly, as follow- 
ing my example, he ascended to one of the 
attics, and looked out upon the dreary waste. § 
In a straight line, the nearest high ground was ? 
about two hundred yards distant ; but thestream ( 
would sweep boat or raft far down towards the ) 
flooded meadows, where the watery waste spread ( 
out apparently a mile wide. No help of any 
kind in sight, neither boat nor barge, though a 
couple had rushed by earlier in the day, my § 
sister had told me, one of which dashed down 
the old wooden bridge, while afterwards they ( 
were in dread lest it should come in contact 
with the house. But we soon finished our 
survey, finding that, unless we could make a § 
raft of furniture and the woodwork of the 
house, we must keep to our perilous position. 

Our blank looks told our disappointment to 
those below when we again descended, and 
now our only hope seemed to be the chance of 5 
making signals to some one in the distant road, ( 
though we still thought it possible that a boat 
might come within hail. 

Night fell at last, dark and hideous, the wind 
howling through the elms at the back, and the 
water running by ever with its wild, ravening, 
hissing cry; the house trembled; the wood- 
work in the old mill again and again, during é 
the long watches of that awful night, cracked 
and gave way, portions falling heavily into the 
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furious river, which seemed to leap and bound, 
as if rejoicing, sending up a faintly seen spray, 
and then hurrying on fierce and black as ever, 
Step by step, the water had risen till we were 
driven from the bedroom, and took refuge in 
one of the atties ; while the two women-servants 
wailed loudly, to add to the misery of the night, 
Light we had none; food we had none; but the 
old miller, who had hardly spoken since he 
helped to drag us both in at the window, calmly 
lit his pipe and sat smoking, with the light 
glowing in the bowl, to tell us of his presence, 

“Tell you what,” he said at last, slowly 
tapping the ashes from his pipe, and we all 
started, for so quiet had the old man been, that 
we had almost ignored his existence—“ tell 
you what; we shall have to dive after the old 
punt as soon as it’s light ;”” when he went on to 
explain what seemed to me a most hopeless 
project—namely, that one of us should be 
secured by a rope round the body, and then 
dive, and try and unchain the old flat boat, 
moored head and stern by chains to the posts 
beside the mill-pool. 

Morning, which came at last, though it 
showed how impracticable was the scheme, 
even if the boat had not been torn away from 
its fastenings long before; and faint and de- 
spairing, we watched the light grow brighter 
as the sun rose upon the desolate scene, for it 
was a bright clear morning. 

“Hooroar!” cried the old miller; “here’s a 
boat, sir;” and on looking in the direction in 
which he pointed, there, sure enough, was a 
small boat floating slowly down towards us, 
but evidently held by something beneath the 
water. 

“Dragging her anchor,” said Harris, as he 
climbed out on to the roof, but immediately re- 
turned to descend with me into the bedroom, 
where we stood with the water above our knees, 
eagerly watching the boat, as it came slowly 
nearer and nearer. Now the stream bore her 
off, as though to sweep her right away; then 
she swerved back again, always checked by the 
chain which hung from the bows. But at 
length she became stationary some thirty yards 
off; for it was evident that the little anchor 
had caught in one of the willow-pollards, while 
the boat swung about tantalizingly out of our 
reach. 

Safe or unsafe, our nerves were now so un- 
strung that we should have tried to escape 
even on a frail raft; for it never once occurred 
to either of us that the large elm-trees behind 
the house presented a haven of safety, if we 
could have reached them, and climbed amidst 
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their branches. No easy task, though, for the chain grasped by Harris and the miller; when, 


women with us. So, with eyes eagerly fixed 
upon the boat, it now became the question as 
to which of us should try and reach it by swim- 
ming. 
my sister’s arms were thrown round him, beg- 
ging him not to venture; so, almost numbed 
though I was with cold, I sought for the most 
favorable window for my exit; and then, after 
seeing Harris and the miller standing ready at 
the spot, each with a shect-rope in his hand 
ready to throw to me as I was swept back, I 
left them all in the bedroom, and with a fierce 
dash pushed off. 

That first stroke took me a good three out of 
the twenty yards or so I had to swim, and then 
the battle began. So short a distance, but in 
the fierce stream, I seemed hardly to make the 
slightest way ; while it was all dead against the 
torrent. Now I gained a yard, then I lost it; 
then, setting my teeth firmly, I pushed on 
again, using every effort to keep from being 
dashed back. Once I was on the point of giv- 
ing up, when, with the energy of despair, I 
turned first on one side, then on the other, 
tearing the water back in my frantic efforts to 
dash through it. Two yards off—a yard off— 
almost within reach—but the boat swerved on 
one side. Another frantic effort for the last; 
and then, as the breath came from my breast 
in panting sobs, I hung with one arm over the 
boat’s side, too helpless to move for a few 
minutes. 

A loud cheer from the miller roused me 
again, and after several sharp struggles, I suc- 
ceeded in performing that rather difficult feat— 
namely, climbing into a boat from the water; 
and then seizing the chain, I began to haul, so 
as to set the little ark of safety free. 

To my great joy, I found that sculls and 
hook lay ready for use; and, armed with the 
latter, I felt no fear of hitching on to the house, 
when I had set the boat free, and it was drift- 
ing down with the stream. 

Just as I had expected, the chain had secured 


‘fast in one of the willows, and as I hauled, the 


boat’s head came right over the spot. Slowly, 
though, I found that I was overcoming the 
obstacle, and foot after foot of chain lay in the 
boat, till I drew a dark object to the surface, 
and then, as it turned over, the small iron 
grapnel broke away, and, horror-stricken, I 
gazed for an instant upon the face of a corpse 
before it slowly sank again beneath the muddy 
current. 

Almost before I had recovered myself, the 
boat was swept down upon the house, and the 
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Harris was all ready for starting, when > 


with a heavy freight, we went whirling down 
the stream some hundreds of yards, in mo- 


’ mentary fear of upsetting, so low were we in 


the water. But we made land in safety; and 
a fortnight after, were sitting in the old house 
once more, trying to keep off the effects of the 
damp by huge fires. 

My sister could not reconcile herself to the 
place again, but, under the name of Mr. 
Harris, resides in the town. Yet I have only 
been drowned out once since; while I can’t find 
it in my heart to leave the spot; for, as the old 
miller agrees with me, there are not finer chub 


5 to be found anywhere in the river; while it is 
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BY MRS. M. E. ROCKWELL. 
DID not think so soon to reach the river; 
The morning has been dark, the way was 
rough, 
The fog obscured it, then the rain beat on me, 
While bleak winds swept the trees with angry 
sough; 
My tired feet faltered early, and I lingered 
Too long, perhaps, beside a new-made grave; 
But it is hardly noon—I thought to wander 
A long time yet to reach this solemn wave. 


Some rifts of sunshine broke the clouds at mo- 
ments, 
A few pale blossoms opened round my feet; 
And sometimes from the branches just before me 
I heard faint music, sad, though strangely 
sweet. 
I thought perhaps the storm would pass ere night- 
fall, 
And sunset warm me with its purpling gold, 
I hoped to gather yet some spotless lilies, 
Though all my roses blasted in the cold. 


I did not think just here to find the river— 
But through the long, calm, restful afternoon, 
To walk with slow, hushed feet ’mong lengthening 
shadows, 
Some sheaves, perhaps, to glean. 
soon! 
I thought the day had something more to give me, 
Some song or blossom, some new voice of cheer ; 
But here it is—and I am very weary— 
Best, so perhaps—I will not doubt or fear. 
ee ee 


It came so 


ARGUMENT in company is generally the 
worst sort of conversation, and in books the 
worst sort of reading. 

sees 

Ir any one speaks evil of you, let your life 

be such that none will believe him. 








WHEN THE SHIP CAME IN. 





BY MAY LEONARD. 





ROM his earliest recollection, when peti- 
tioning his father for some new indulgence, 
little Kre Doolity had heard the old, old answer, 
“When my ship comes in.” Ah, this weary 
waiting! If the breath little Kre had wasted 
over that same ship’s delay could have filled her 
sails with homeward blowing breezes she must 
have reached the desired haven years sooner. 
For she came at last, just after Kre had hid- 
den his curls beneath the bedclothes. But let 
me give you Kre’s own words. “Some one 
whispered in my ear that she was in, and I ran 
down to the wharf, just as she was unlading. 
Oh, my! such a cargo! Horses and carriages, 
velvets, laces, plate, diamonds and precious 
stones of every kind, and bags and bags of gold. 
“Before I could begin to look at it though, 
it was whispered me to run on board or I 
should be too late. The crew worked like 
wizards, for I'd scarcely scrambled aboard 


when we were under weigh and sailing out of ( 


the harbor. In a little time we sighted another 
shore, and two pilots came to take us in. 
Their names were William and John. Will 
carried an enormous torch, forever flaming and 
flickering, and called a “Wisp.” Jack had a 
good big lantern. 

“Such madcaps as they were! They wrestled, 
fought, danced, parted and joined company 
again, until I, at least, was fairly bewildered. 
On nearing the shore our captain steered be- 
tween them, for one he said was luring us on 
to hidden rocks, and the other into quick- 
sands, and it was his mind that they were 
wreckers, and no pilots at all. 

“The first thing which caught my eye on 
landing, was a stately palace, which I was told 
was our family castle in Spain. It was remark- 
able in that it changed constantly its form and 
appearance. When first I looked, it loomed up 
before me grand and lofty, and of purest, 
whitest marble; but gradually its whiteness 
grew dim, until it seemed built of freestone. A 
moment later, it was no castle, but a lovely ivy- 
enwreathed cottage, such as my mother longs 
for. I turned my head but an instant, and lo! it 
was again of majestic proportions, glittering 
with a hundred lights, and overlaid with gold; 
suited, I knew, to my little sister Sallie’s taste. 

“Within, it was the same; a monster bou- 
quet I bent to examine, turned to a statuette, a 
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fountain, an Etruscan vase, a chair of fanciful 
design. Everything was beautiful, but ‘tran- 
sient as a dream.’ 

“An artist passed, his sketches under his 
arm. They were only sketches, shadowy out- 
lines, chiefly Arctic landscapes, with some 
cities and forests intermingled. They looked 
so strangely familiar that I laid my hand 
lightly upon his, that I might examine them 
more closely, at which he flew into a frenzy of 
passion, wringing my nose with a force that 
drew tears to my eyes, fastening his teeth 
savagely in my ear, and finally jumping, with 
great violence upon my toes, leaving me half 
dead from fear and pain. 

“His companion, a rollicking, noisy fellow, 
beckoned, as if he would whisper in my ear, 
and when I inclined my head to listen, blew a 
blast which fairly knocked me over, and then 
ran on with shouts of laughter which shook the 
pine trees. I was told I had done well to 
escape alive from the hands of such reckless 
fellows as Jack Frost, the painter, and his 
boon-companion, Captain Boreas. 

“T was introduced to a dapper little fellow, 
called Jack Robinson. He had an absent air, 
as if he always ‘heard a voice we could not 
hear.” I found that he was held up by the 
mill overseer as a terror to the operatives. 
‘Hurry,’ they cry. ‘Work faster; do that be- 
fore I call Jack Robinson,’ and unless the task 
is done before Jack is called, the poor laborer 
loses his reward. 

“T met an old salt, named David Jones, 
carrying a chest, which he called a ‘locker, 
and into which, with a grim smile, he offered 
to let me peep; but I turned away, shudder- 
ing, knowing that the sight would be worse 
than ‘ Blue Beard’s closet.’ 

“T was shown the real Simon Pure, who was 


? 80 very genuine that I scarcely recognized him 


as a ‘man and a brother.’ One overgrown 
fellow I was told headed the list of those pen- 
sioners of providence, known as ‘The Lame 
Mr. Samuel Hyde (such was 
his name) was not lame. His only earthly care 
or enjoyment seemed to be devouring the food 
with which he was plentifully supplied. To 
his charge was committed a feathered skeleton, 
ralled ‘Job’s turkey ;’ but the poor creature 
was forced to subsist on the few crumbs which 
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fell from Sam’s meals, and even this slender 
fare was shared with some pitiful looking ani- ‘ 
mals known as ‘church mice.’ . 

“A boy dressed in striped pants and starry 
yest attracted my attention. He sauntered on 
smoking, with an air of easy nonchalance, an 
indolent ‘monarch of all I survey’ manner, 
though his bright eyes twinkled in a very 
‘wide awake’ way. I noticed a huge jack- ‘ 
knife peeping out of his pocket, and an egg in ' 
his hand, from which I inferred that he had ( 
been bird-nesting. Indeed when I first caught | 
sight of him he was just ‘firing a rock,’ as the 
boys say. This I learned was Young America; ‘ 
he had already obtained a roc’s egg, and throw- 
ing up the philosopher’s stone had brought 
down the mare’s nest. This lad never knew } 
failure. 

“T saw an armory built near the ground 2 
where it rains guns, and where people look ? 
daggers. The guns were, of course, of the ( 
finest quality; at present, I believe, needle 5 
guns; but the daggers nearly all imperfect, ; 
many quite worthless. ) 

“A round-faced, sickly looking individual } 
was introduced as the man from the moon. I 
inquired as to the truth of the old legend of Q 
his premature descent, and of his unlucky ( 
friend of porridge memory. He denied the 
tale with some heat, and said, as for porridge, ° 
the only fare with which he was acquainted, ¢ 
was green cheese, and a most unhealthy diet 
he considered it. He said, moreover, that he 
was very lonely, and asked if I had not read a 
public statement to the effect that he thought ? 
of soon changing his quarters. ¢ 

“An overdressed female, whom I at first ? 
mistook for a milliner’s block, until her delicate ¢ 
lip curled with an expression of languid disgust, 
(too real for anything but life), was pointed out ( 
to me as the celebrated Mrs. Grundy. § 

“But I cannot tell you half that I saw on ( 
this memorable voyage; factories for the pro- ‘ 
duction of street yarn and red tape; ‘another,’ 2 
who has wooed and won so many heroines; ‘ 
‘ene more,’ for whom the omnibus drivers re- 
serve a seat; ‘manners,’ for whom the last } 
piece of cake is left; and the ‘oldest inhabi- >) 


tant,” of weather-wise memory; Uncle Sam, 
John Bull, John Chinaman, and all of that 5 
tribe; faithful Jack Tar, and the ultra refined ? 
Jenkins; beef from cattle without bones ; swans 
singing their dying song; mermaids, ghosts 
and sea-serpents. These and much more passed ( 
in review, till the eye was weary of seeing and ) 
the ear of hearing. 
“Where have I been?” I asked, amazed, as 
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the ship once more entered the old, familiar 
harbor. 

“To a place vulgarly known as Noddle’s 
Island, and a good trip, too,” was the reply, in 
a voice which seemed to grow harsher and 
more jangling with every word, until it fairly 
melted into the breakfast bell, and I jumped 
up and dressed me quickly, and flew down to 
tell father that his ship was in, and claim the 
fulfilment of his promises. 

Ah me! the little waves in the harbor flashed 
and sparkled and danced in the sunlight, but 
no sail was in sight far or near. 
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THE TRAINING OF A CHILD. 
HAT excellent and noble Russian lady, 
Madame Swetchine, once took the daugh- 
ter of a friend to bring up. In one of her let- 
ters to the child’s mother she thus speaks of 
her method of dealing with her charge, and the 
extract contains a world of wisdom which, if 
practised in all families, would bring happiness, 
affection and rapid advancement, where now the 
parent sees only indifference and apathy : 
“What she lacks, in common with all other 
children, is self-control, and that is not acquired 
in aday. Iam preparing her for it gradually. 
Errors into which she fell two months ago 
would be impossible for her to-day, because she 
herself has condemned them. Her faith in me 
increases daily. I court and foster it with all 
the skill and strategy at my command; and 
my strategy is truth, but truth with the charm 
of perfect unconstraint. * * * When I 
talk with her, I never condescend to her; I 
place her apparently on my own level, and by 
means of the habits which I induce her to form, 
I acquire necessarily an influence which com- 
mand and coercion never would have given 
me. The right of conquest is not equal to the 
right of birth, say what you will; and one must 
make one’s-self beloved and acknowledged, in- 
stead of imposing one’s authority.” 
—ootetoo— 


Harp at THE Borrom.—aA country gentle- 
man riding in an out-of-the-way part, came to 
the edge of a morass which he considered not 
quite safe to pass. Seeing a peasant lad, he 
asked him whether the bog was hard at the 
bottom. “Oh, yes, quite hard,” replied the 
youth, The gentleman rode on, but his horse 
began to sink rapidly. “ You rascal,” shouted 
he, “did you not say it was hard at the bot- 
tom?” “So it is,” rejoined the rogue, “but 
you're not half way to it yet.” 
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HONESTY IS 
Personages : 
Madame. Pierre, nephew to Miss 
Miss Jennie. Jennie, a child of six 
Louise. aged 15. years old. 
Adelaide, aged 14. A Pedler. 


Young Girls and Villagers. 





SCENE I. 
A WORKROOM. 
Enter, first, Louise, then ADELAIDE. 

Lovisx (slowly and thoughtfully).—How pretty 
that ring is, and how well that cross would look 
hanging round my neck! 

ADELAIDE (laughing).—A ring! a cross! and 
why not diamonds and cashmeres? So you 
are dreaming of jewels! 


Lovise.—And pray where is the young girl ‘ 


who does not do so? 

ADELAIDE.—Since Madame has related to 
us the insane love of the poor savages for per- 
sonal adornment, and how greatly a love of 
dress shows a weakness of mind, I have never 
troubled my head about such things. 

LOUISE (with a sigh).—You are very happy! 

ADELAIDE (mimicking her) —You are very 
happy ! with what an air you said that! Come, 
tell me what troubles you. You have beheld 
a pretty ring and cross, and cannot get them 
from before your eyes; is it not so?” 

Lovisre.—Heigh-ho! 

ADELAIDE.—And if you were to try and 
persuade your Uncle Darras to give them you, 
he would only turn a deaf ear to your request, 
since he would think a great deal more of add- 
ing a few feet of land to his meadow, than 
adorning your fingers with rings, or your neck 
with crosses. 

Lovisr.—And yet two shillings is not dear. 

ADELAIDE.—Two shillings for a ring and a 
gold cross! 

Lovise.—I did not say they were real gold. 

ADELAIDE.—And what then! copper? Fie! 
to cry your eyes out about two bits of copper! 

Lovise.—Neither are they copper. 

ADELAIDE.—If they are neither gold nor 
copper, what are they then? 

Lovise.—A sort of composition. 

ADELAIDE.—Composition, indeed! Those 
who sell them tell us so because they think we 
know no better. Believe me, you had better 
go without trinkets altogether, than wear such 
trash. 

LovisE.—The jeweller told me that if I had 
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the smallest tritle in gold or silver, such as a 
broken ring or an old thimble, he would ex. 
change with me. 

ADELAIDE.—I quite believe it. 

LovisE.—But, unfortunately, I have neither, 
so that to-morrow, at the /féte, it will not be 
upon my neck that pretty cross will glitter! 

ADELAIDE.—What a misfortune! But come, 
instead of letting your thoughts wander any 
longer over the contents of the pedler’s box, 
get out your work again, for our play hour is 
over, and here comes Miss Jennie and the 
other girls. Madame will not be long before 
she joins us. 

(Enter several other young girls and Miss Jen- 
mie. The young girls all seat themselves at 
their work.) 

Miss JENNIE (continuing a conversation),— 
Yes, yes, say what they will, there have never 
been times equal to the present. Where for- 
merly should we have found a workroom like 
this, airy in summer, and snug and warm in 
winter, and a great lady to trouble herself to 
come and give lessons in sewing and embroid- 
ery, besides teaching you to lighten your 
labors by singing in chorus sweet songs, and 
reading to you such books as cannot fail to 
benefit both your hearts and minds. There 
fore, thank God for your happy lot, and hasten 
to finish your tasks. Madame will soon be 
here, and then, when the day’s work is over, 
she intends, as you know, to bestow, on the 
occasion of the village féte, two prizes on the 
two most industrious of her pupils. 

LouisE.—Do you know what these prizes 
will be, Miss Jennie? 

Miss JENNIE.—No. 

ADELAIDE.—A book, perhaps ? 

Miss JENNIE.—No; Madame generally be- 
stows books as prizes for reading or writing. 
I therefore fancy that she will give you some- 
thing relating to needlework. 

ADELAIDE.—A work-box ? 

LovisE.—A_ work-box ! 

Miss JENNIE.—It is not impossible that it 
might be what you mention. 

ADELAIDE.—Or, perhaps a stock of needles 
and cotton enough to last one’s lifetime? 

Miss JENNIE.—There is no knowing. 

LovIsE.—Or even a piece of lace for 4 
cap. 

Miss JENNIE.—It might even be that. 
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ADELAIDE.—Now, you know what it really 5 he should have his stand! I had better have 


is! Do tell us, we are on burning -oals! 

Miss JENNIE.—At any rate, there is one 
thing which loses none of its strength by age, 
and appears as if it would never wear out. 

SEVERAL Votces.—And what is that? 

Miss JENNIE.—Female curiosity ! 

(Lhey all laugh and continue their work.) 
(Enter Madame.) 

MapAME.—Away with work, my children ; 
in the village everything wears a holiday as- 
pect. The stalls are already spread with their 
tempting array; the shows are all prepared for 
to-morrow. For two whole days you will have 
nothing to think of but amusement, 

Atu.—Oh, what happiness ! 

MapAME.—But before you go, I wish, my 
dear children, to express my satisfaction at 
your good conduct and industry, and to bestow 
asmall token of my approbation on two of the 
most deserving among you. Louise, Adelaide, 
accept each of you this little needle-book. Not- 
withstanding its modest appearance, I am cer- 
tain you will treasure it among the most pre- 
cious souvenirs of your youthful days. 

(The two young girls come forward, and amidst 
the acclamations of their companions, receive 
the presents Madame offers them.) 

LovisE.—I will keep mine as long as Tilive. 

ADELAIDE.—And if ever I have a daughter, 
I will give her mine the day she is fifteen. 

LovtsE (opening her needle-case).—Oh! a sil- 
ver thimble. 

ADELAIDE (doing the same).—And beautiful 
little steel scissors and ivory needle-case! Oh, 
thanks, madame! 

MapAme.—Dear children, it is hard to say 
which of us feels the most pleasure—I in bestow- 
ing, or you in receiving those trifles. Now, adieu 
for the present, and a pleasant holiday to you. 

LovisE (thoughtfully.)—A silver thimble! 

SCENE II. 
The evening of the same day. The village street 
set out with stalls, 
Lovlsk, Prerre, the PEDLFR. 

PrerreE—You will drag me to look at the 
ear-rings, and that tires me! Boys do not wear 
ear-rings! Since you promised to take me a 
walk through the fair, as a reward for keeping 
good watch over the goats, why will you not 
let me go to the Punches, and ginger-bread 
stalls? See, [have a halfpenny—let me buy a 
cake, and you shall have part of it. Come, 
Louise ! 

LoutsE (looking about her).—Presently !— 
Where can he be? Yet it was here he told me 
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waited till to-morow morning. 
brings me here at all! 

THE PEDLER (speaking very quickly).—Ap- 
proach, ladies, approach! Emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds! Pearls from the east, and sap- 
phires, opals, and amethysts, real cameos, Ve- 
netian Mosaic, lava from Vesuvius, red and 
pink coral, rings, watches, chains, bracelets— 
unequalled for elegance of design and fineness 
of workmanship; glittering crosses, producing 
a marvellous effect on a white throat. Draw 
near, draw near, you will find everything here! 

LoutsEe.—It is he! 

PIERRE.—Once more, Louise—will you, or 
will you not, come and see the Punches! Very 
well, then, I shall go alone. Besides, Iam a 
man—I am six years old, and have no occasion 
to be led by the hand like a little girl! 

(Pierre leaves her, and runs off.) 

LoulsE (without observing Pierre’s absence).— 
It is he! (She advances a few steps towards the 
stall.) —How pretty the crosses are !—( Drawing 
back.) But no, my conscience pricks me; Iam 
about to do wrong! To despoil this needle- 
case, which I ought to keep as long as I live, 
of the handsomest part of its contents, the 
beautiful silver thimble—no! no! Besides, in 
the work-room Adelaide will take such pride 
in making use of hers, that the absence of mine 
would be instantly remarked. These girls busy 
themselves so much about what does not con- 
cern them! 

TuE PEDLER.—See, See! rings and crosses, 
crosses and rings, all coming from the hands of 
the first jewellers in Paris, and at the most 
moderate prices ! 

LovlsE (to herself)—To be sure, I could 
easily pretend to have lost it, or left it at my 
uncle’s, or put it away, or 

THE PEDLER.—Draw near, draw near! I 
can satisfy every one. I have sets of orna- 
ments to suit all purses; and, better still, with 
those to whom Fortune has been chary of her 
gifts, I can still find something to exchange. 

Lovutse.—The crowd is dispersing; in a few 
moments there will be no one left beside myself. 

Tue PEDLER.—Any more customers ?—no. 
To-morrow, then. Good night. Come, this is 
a promising beginning: at to-morrow’s dance 
there will be scarcely a girl in the village with- 
out one of my rings on her finger or a cross 
round her neck. 

(He proceeds to shut up his boz.) 

Louise (hurriedly).—Stay, look at this; see 
if for this silver thimble I can have yonder ring 
and cross. 


Indeed, what 
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THE PepLER.—You wish to dispose of this ; sky-blue silk apron, you were not in your usual 


thimble? 

LovisE.—Yes, yes, to exchange it for the 
ring and cross! 

Pepier.—But it is quite new? 

LovisE.—It will be all the more easy for you 
to sell again. 

Tuer PepLer.—And it belongs to you? 

LovuisE.—Undoubtedly ; it was given me just 
now as a prize for needlework. It is a shame 
to part with it, so make haste, or I may be 
tempted to alter my mind, 

THE PEDLER (weighing the thimble)—Hum ! 
a cross and ring for this? 

LovisE.—It is heavyy—it is superb! I am 
certain it is worth more than what I ask in ex- 
change; therefore, as I said before, do not 
give me time to change my mind. 

THE PEDLER (putting up the thimble).—Well, 


then, mademoiselle, take your choice; but the ‘ 


bargain is all on your side. 


(Louise chooses a cross and a ring, the Pedler ( 


then shuts up his box and retires.) 
LoutsE (alone).—At last! 


Jinger).—Stay ! where is Pierre? (calling) Pierre! 
Pierre! He cannot be far off. Pierre! 
Pierre! No answer, nor can I see him 
anywhere! Is he hovering about the ginger- 
bread stalls? No. The shows are all closed, 
so he cannot be there. Oh, what shall I do?— 
how shall I return home without him? 
can have become of him? Pierre! Pierre! 

PIERRE (coming out of the corner where he has 
been hiding).—Here I am! I wanted to frighten 
you for having broken your promise of taking 
me to see the Punches. 
by myself—where are they gone? 

Lovisr.—Oh, you naughty child! 

PIERRE.—See, I have saved you part of my 
cake. 


haste home! 


PieRRE.—But, Louise, what have you got 2 
round your neck! It glitters like fifty candles! ¢ 


Lovise.—Do you think it pretty? 
PIERRE.—Oh, yes! Do give it me. 
LovisE.—No;; (to herself) it has cost me too 
dearly for that—even if that is all I have to 
suffer on account of it. 
SCENE III. 
The Workroom. 
ADELAIE, Louise, and other Girls all at work. 
ADELAIDE.—I tell you, Louise, that in spite 
of yaur fine cross and ring, and your pretty 


0 good spirits yesterday. 


(She hangs the « 
cross round her neck, and puts the ring on her } 


What ‘ 


I could not find them ; 


You did not seem to 
know what you were about, and in the dance 
you made such mistakes in the figures, that you 
put everybody out. 

LovisE.—You are dreaming! 

ADELAIDE.—Ask the other girls, then? 

SEVERAL VOICES.—What she says is quite 
true! - 

ADELAIDE (after a short silence).—So it ap- 
pears that Uncle Darras, has, after all, loosened 


¢ his purse-strings. 


Lovuise.—It appears so. 
ADELAIDE.— Did he choose that for you, him- 


. self? 


LovisE.—Is it not in good taste? 
ADELAIDE.—Such generous uncles are not 
often to be met with. Which cost most, the 


, ring or the cross? 


LovuisE.—What does that concern you? 

ADELAIDE.—Nay, that is not a very polite 
reply. 

Lovutse.—Then why for the last quarter of 
an hour have you done nothing but torment me? 

ADELAIDE.—Torment you, when I have only 


. been declaring that you were gayer than any 
) of us at the ball, yesterday. 


Lovisr.—You continue to dwell so much 


) upon that, one would really believe you were 


jealous of me. 

ADELAIDE.—What! on account of your gold 
cross ? 

LovuiIsE.—But—— 

ADELAIDE.—I should as soon think of being 


’ so of your shoe-buckle. 


LoutsE.—Adelaide, you are 

ONE OF THE GrRis.— Hush, here comes 
Madame. 

MapameE.—Everybody at work, no truants, 
that is as it should be. It is as it should be. 


‘ It is a pleasure to give you a holiday, my dear 

: : , : Y, ™) 
LovuisE.— What anxiety you have caused me! 

But come, it is getting late; we must make ¢ 


children. Ah! I see you have on your new 
thimble, Adelaide. 
ADELAIDE.—Eyven on going to bed, Madame, 
I can scarcely make up my mind to take it off. 
MApAME.—That is a very natural feeling; 


> but where is yours, Louise? 


Louise (blushing).—I forgot to bring it with 
me, Madame; that is to say, I am afraid I 


( have mislaid it. 


ADELAIDE.—Mislaid your prize thimble 

LovisE.—At least Pierre, Miss Jennie’s | ttle 
grandson, took it to play with, and I am afraid 
has lost it. 

Mapame.—What, then, Louise, you set s0 
little value on it as to leave it in the handso 
a child? 
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Loutse.-I did not see him with it, Madame, 
if I had 

MapaMeE.—Why then do you suppose him 
to have taken it ? 

LouIsE.—Because when he comes into my 
room he leaves nothing alone; but after all, he 
may know nothing about it; one of those 
mountebanks may have slipped in and taken it. 

MavaME.—That is a very gratuitous suppo- 
sition; why, because the only occupation of 
these people is to amuse the crowd, should you 
at once assume them to be robbers ? 

LoulsE (ready to cry).—Indeed, Madame, I 
did not say they were robbers; I accuse no one. 

MapAME.—On the contrary, you have just 
accused both Pierre and the mountebanks., 

(Enter Miss JENNIE and PIERRE.) 

Miss JENNIE.— What do I hear! do my ears 
deceive me? Accusing Pierre, and of what I 
should like to know? Your servant, Madame. 
I was taking the boy down to the meadow, 
when, in passing by the window, I heard you 
say that he was accused of something. Young 
as he is, if he has done anything wrong he 
shall be well punished for it, I promise you. 

PrerrE.—I assure you it was not I who 
drank your cream; I only dipped the tips of 
my fingers in it! 

Miss JENNIE.— What, sir? 

MADAME.—We were not speaking of that, 
my good mother, but of Louise’s silver thimble. 

Miss JENNIE.—Her prize thimble? 

MapAME.—It is mislaid, and Louise fancies 
that your little grandson may have touched it. 

LovutsE (agitated).—The idea has just oc- 
curred to me that I put it in the drawer with my 
uncle’s cravats. 

PrerRE.—No, no, what are you saying 
Louise? You know very well—— 

Loulsk (interrupting him).—I now feel certain, 
Madame, that it is locked up in the drawer. 

PrerrE.—Then has the pedler given it you 
back again, and have you returned him his 
gold cross ? 

LoutsE.—What pedler! No pedler has had 
anything to do with it; you do not know what 
you are talking about, Pierre. 

Prerre.—Indeed, Ido! Do you not recol- 
lect, that when I could not find the Punches, I 
hid myself in a corner to make you search for 
me, and from there—— 

Lovisr.—Hold your tongue! this does not 
interest Madame. 

MapamE.—Pardon me, Louise; let him fin- 
ish what he has to say. 

Loutsr.—I assure you—— 

Mapame.—And from your corner. 
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PIERRE (twisting his blouse).—I saw Louise 
take her thimble from her pocket and give it to 
the pedler, and then he gave her 

Louise (coming forward and bursting ‘to 
tears).—Oh, Madame, I have been very much 
to blame! Yes, led away by my desire for a 
cross and ring, I parted with my prize thimble; 
and then to conceal this fault—which I had no 
sooner committed, than I regretted—I was 
guilty of my first departure from truth. Oh, I 
feel lam very guilty. I dare not raise my eyes 
to you. All my companions will call me “the 
Liar,” and I shall blush even before little 
Pierre. Oh, hateful trinkets! how willingly I 
would renounce you forever, could I only 
efface the remembrance of this shame. 

(She hides her face in her hands. General silence.) 

PIERRE (softly approaching Louise).—Are you 
crying about what I said, Louise? Then I 
ought not to have told what I did! 

LovulsE (raising her head).—Oh, yes, the truth, 
always the truth, do you hear, Pierre? False- 
hood only brings with it punishment and con- 
tempt! (She seats herself, overwhelmed with sorrow.) 

Miss JENNIE (to Madame, who remains cold 
and thoughtful).—Madame, her repentance ap- 
pears to be sincere. 

Mapamr.—Very well, I understand you, and 
although falsehood is a leprosy which rarely 
fails to gangrene the heart which once admits it, 
Iam willing to believe that all good and honest 
feeling is not yet extinct in that of Louise. Her 
name shall therefore not be erased from our lists. 

LoulseE (rising with downeast eyes).—I thank 
you, Madame. 

Miss JeENNIE.—The cold severity of your 
tone overwhelms her Madame; this fault, is the 
first one of the kind with which any one has 
been able to reproach her, and I will guarantee 
it will be the last. 

LoultsE (throwing herself into her arms).—Kind 
Miss Jennie. 

THE OTHER PupPrts (in a supplicating tone).— 
Madame! 

PrerRe.—Poor Louise! 

MapAmE (kindly).—Wipe your eyes, Louise, 
and in future, remember to have the greatest 
reverence for truth. Falsehood rarely fails to 
be sooner or later detected; besides, it is an 
abomination before God! Louise, I impose on 
you the task of winning, by your good conduct, 
another prize thimble, to replace the one you 
have lost. 

LovISE (joyfully kissing Madame’s hand).—Oh, 
“Madame, believe me, I will gain it, and then 
you shall see how I will treasure it! 

(CURTAIN FALLS.) 











POISON OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 





HE Adlantie Monthly publishes a very inter- 

esting article by a distinguished physician 
of Philadelphia, entitled, “The Poison of the 
Rattlesnake,” which we have condensed for 
our readers. The article contains many curi- 
ous facts, new to all but students of toxicology, 
the most striking being the anatomical arrange- 
ment of the serpent’s head in relation to the 
fangs, venom gland, and method of injecting 
the poison when the object is struck; and the 
nature of the venom, and its effects on the 
animal tissues. Although nearly all the state- 
ments in the article refer to the rattlesnake, 
yet they are true in a great measure of all 
venomous serpents; our present knowledge of 
the subject leading us to believe that there is 
no difference except in the amount and degree 
of virulence of the venom. 

There are but three poisonous serpents in 
the United States, viz: the rattlesnake, copper- 
head, and moccasin. The first being the most 
poisonous of the three, and ranking with the 
cobra and viper fer de lance. The writer ex- 
plodes the popular idea, that with every year 
of the rattlesnake’s life a new joint or rattle is 
formed, by stating that he has known three 
joints to form on the tail of one snake in forty 
summer days; so that it is probable the larger 
ones could carry them by dozens if they were 
not so brittle as constantly to be broken off and 
lost. 

“The attitude of a large rattlesnake,” says 
the writer, “when you come suddenly upon 
him is certainly one of the finest things to be 
seen in our forests. The vibrating tail projects 
from coils formed by about half the length of the 
snake, while the neck, lifted a few inches, is 
held in curves, the head perfectly steady, the 
eyes dull and defiant, and expressive of alert- 
ness and inborn courage.” 

“Let us tease this gallant looking reptile 
with a switch. He has power to throw his 
head forward only about one-third to one-half 
the length of his whole body, so that our game 
is safe enough. Sometimes he will strike at 
the stick; usually he reserves his forces, judg- 
ing wisely as to hisown powers. At last, when 
he finds that he is getting nothing by endur- 
ance, he turns his head, and, unrolling coil 
from coil, glides away, not very swiftly, ready 
at a moment to coil anew, as a regiment forms 
square to receive a charge.” The rattlesnake 
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not having the great physical force of the con- 
strictors, will be unable to return on the hand, 
or reach the body if held by the tail at arm’s 
length. “If, while on the ground, in any pos- 
ture, coiled or uncciled, you seize his tail, that 
deadly head will return swiftly upon you, 90 
that there is no truth in the notion that the 
snake can strike only when coiled.” 

“The poison gland of the serpent is behind 
the eye, on either side of the upper jaw. Here 
the venom forms, and thence reaches a larger 
tube at the lower side of the gland. This is 
the only poison sac. It communicates witha 
duct about the size of a steel knitting needle, 
which runs forward under the eye, and then 
around the front of the upper jaw, where it 
has a slight enlargement made up of muscular 
fibres, so arranged as to keep the duct shut 
until a greater power overcomes the resistance, 
The anterior bone of the serpent’s upper jaw is 
double—one for each side, and in it rests the 
stout base of the fang. This is a hollow tooth 
curved backwards like a sabre with a little 
forward turn at the tip, which is itself solid 
for strength’s sake, and sharp as the finest 
needle. About a line below this point, on the 
front aspect there is a minute opening. If we 
run into this a bristle, it will appear at the base 
of the tooth, just where the tube leading from 
the gland lies against the fang, and is held to it 
by the folds of tissue which lie in the gums. A 
second muscle is so attached to the maxillary 
bone as to be able to erect it, together with the 
fang, which, when thus ready for use, projects 
downwards into the open mouth, its convexity 
forwards. Lastly, let us understand that two 
powerful muscles fastened to the upper bones 
of the head run over the venom gland, and 
then are attached, one on each side, to the 
lower jaw. Let these muscles shorten, and 
two things result, the jaws close on the body 
bitten, and, the gland being abruptly squeezed, 
the venom flies along the tube of exit, through 
the basal opening of the fang, and out at the 
orifice near its tip.” 

“There are many derangements, however, 
that may occur to this delicate machinery in 
the act of striking. The teeth may strike at 4 
disadvantage and be doubled backwards, the 
venom going down the animal’s throat, or it 
may be ejected before the fang enters, or it 
may escape at the base of the tooth, on account 
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of fhe duct not being drawn neatly upon the 
aperture of the tooth.” Perhaps to some one 
of these causes may be attributed many of the 
wonderful recoveries from rattlesnake bite. 
Also, but one of the two fangs may enter, less- 
ening the danger one-half. If by accident the 
serpent loses a fang, in a few days a reserve 
fang—which always lies behind or to one side 
of the active tooth—becomes firmly set in its 
socket, and comes into apposition with the 
opening of the duct. 

The writer tells us that no chemical differ- 
ence can be detected between the venom of the 
rattlesnake and the white of anegg. It is a 
dear yellow fluid, without taste or smell, and 
may be swallowed without injurious effects. 
Asnake four feet long, that had been untouched 
for two weeks, yielded about twenty drops of 
poison. We learn, from a series of experi- 
ments described by the writer, that this singu- 
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lar substance has the curious effect of destroying 
the power of the blood to clot, thus depriving 
the animal of that exquisite protection against 
hemorrhage. We also learn that this bland, 
tasteless venom has the subtle power to pass in 
some strange way through the tissues, and to 
soften and destroy the little blood-vessels, so 
that they break under the continuing force of 
the heart-pump. “ But there are a smaller class 
of sufferers who perish too suddenly to explain 
their deaths by the facts which seem so well to 
cover the chronic cases. These speedily fatal 
results are uncommon in man, but in small 
animals are very frequent. It seems pretty 
clear, therefore, that the venom has, besides its 
ability to alter the blood and enfeeble the ves- 
sels, some direct power to injure the great 
nerve centres which preside over locomotion, 
respiration, and the heart’s actions.” 


FREDRIKA BREMER.* 


N° one ever read “ Hertha” without feeling | 
that behind it lay an individuality, a force 
of character, and peculiarity of temperament, ‘ 


which are not often encountered among women. 
Nor would the remark apply to ‘“ Hertha” 


alone, for Fredrika Bremer has put herself 


into all her books, Hers was no commonplace 
nature. Sensitively endowed at its beginning, 
her whole life seemed to be almost like that of 
acaged bird striving for freedom. Naturally 


impulsive, wayward, and loving, what a train- 
ing for her was the cold severity of her Swedish ‘ 


home. Listen to her sister’s recital of their 
daily routine :— 

“At the time when Fredrika and I were 
children, there did not exist the seme relation 
between parents and children as now-a-days. 
Severe parents belong now to the exceptions ; at 
that time they were generally severe, and chil- 
dren felt for them more fear than love and 
confidence. I remember still how frequently, 
when we heard the voices of our parents on 
their return home, we hastened to hide our- 


selves in our governess’s room, or in that of our 
Finland nurse, old Lena. During the winters, ) 
in the first years of our residence in Stockholm, 


mny parents used to be a great deal out in the § 
) one foot, first to my father, and then to us little 


—_—_. 


* Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of Fredrika ) 


Bremer. Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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fashionable world, and we children saw them 
rarely except at stated times in the day. At 
eight o’clock in the morning we were to be 
ready dressed, and had to come in to say 
‘Good-morning’ first to my mother, who sat 
in a small drawing-room taking her coffee. 
She looked at us with a serutinizing glanoe 
during our walk from the door up to her chair, 
If we had walked badly, we had to go back 
again to the door to renew our promenade, 
courtesy, and kiss her hand. If our courtesy 
had been awkwardly performed, we had to 
make it over again. Poor little Fredrika could 
never walk, stand, sit or courtesy to the satis- 
faction of my mother, and had many bitter and 
wretched moments in consequence. Then we 
had to go to salute my father. When we 
entered his outer room, the footman laid down 
a large square carpet in the centre of the floor, 
and placed on it a chair, on which my father 
sat down, after having been enveloped in a 
large white cloak which reached down to the 
ankles. Mr. Hagelin, his hairdresser—a real 
original—in a light-gray overcoat, then made 
his appearance with a comb stuck behind his 
ear and a powder-puff in his hand—himself 
powdered, bowing deeply and scraping with 


ones. He handed the powder-puff to the foot- 
man, who was to hold it, while he himself 
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undid the ribbon tied round the pigtail, and § ‘That Fredrika, she is perfectly intolerable 


then combed and replaited it. After that the 
powder-box was produced, the puff dipped into 
it, and Mr. Hagelin, like a true amateur, with 
a sweet smile on his countenance, his head 
inclined on one side, stepping back now and 
then to take a survey of the effect of the pow- 
dering process, powdered my father’s head and 
face so thoroughly, that he was unable to open 
his eyes until the footman had handed him a 
basin of water and a towel. This ceremony 
amused us exceedingly, and we were permitted 
to look on for a short time. When we had 
courtesied to my father, we had our breakfast, 
and afterwards went to Miss Frumerie to read 
and work from nine till one o’clock. 

“My mother had laid down three inviolable 
principles for the education of her children. 
They were to grow up in perfect ignorance of 
everything evil in the world; they were to 
learn (acquire knowledge) as much as possible ; 
and they were to—eat as little as possible. 
The first of these principles was founded upon 
my mother’s conviction that unacquaintance 
with all evil would preserve in her children 
an innocent mind, and accustom them to an 
atmosphere of purity, which would beneficially 
influence their whole development. I am 
grateful for this beautiful idea, emanating 
from my mother’s own innate innocence, and 
I believe that it has in us led to purity of 
thought and mind; although, when we came 
out into the world, we found ourselves painfully 
deceived in all our imaginations, when one 
illusion after the other vanished. In order to 
gain the desired object, we were never per- 
mitted to remain in the drawing-room when 
my parents had any visitors or company—at 
the utmost perhaps only a few minutes—for 
fear that our innocent ears should listen to 
something which they ought not to hear; and 
we were strictly forbidden to speak to the 
servants, except to old Lena, who again was 
forbidden to tell us anything. 

“We did not require any incitement to read 
or to learn; it was our, and especially Fred- 
rika’s, greatest pleasure. Within a couple of 
years we learned to read and speak French, 
and we learned to repeat by heart out of Ma- 
dame de Genlis’s plays, ‘L’Ile Heureuse,’ ‘La 
‘Les Flacons,’ and others, such scenes 
in which only two persons appeared at a time; 
and these lessons we took so long, that ‘Bonne 
Amie,’ as we called Miss Frumerie, had not 
patience enough to listen to them to the end. 
Fredrika frequently knew a whole act by heart, 
and ‘Bonne Amie’ exclaimed more than once, 
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with her recitations; there is never an end to 
them 

“The third of my mother’s principles—that 
her children should eat as little as possible— 
she had laid down partly under the conviction 
that if children are allowed to eat much they 
become stupid and slow to learn; and partly 
from a detestation of strong, stout, and tall 
women. My mother read vast quantities of 
novels, and I suspect that the hope of one day 
beholding in her daughters delicate, zephyr- 
like heroines of romance, was constantly haunt- 
ing her imagination. This principle certainly 
succeeded in making them short of stature, and 
not too strong; but with the prescribed diet it 
could not be otherwise. At eight o’clock in 
the morning we got a small basin—I have 
never seen such small basins—of cold milk, 
and with it a small piece of ‘kniickebréd.’* If 
we were ever so hungry, which happened every 
day, still we did not venture to ask for any- 
thing more to eat. Once or twice old Lena, 
when we told her of our distress, had given us 
each a piece of dry bread; but my mother 
having heard of it, Lena got such a scolding 
that she never dared to try that experiment 
again. 

“ At two o’clock the dinner was always 
served in my parents’ house, and that was 
indeed a glorious time for us hungry children, 
We were then allowed to eat as much as was 
considered necessary. Of the four or five 
dishes which, according to the fashion of the 
day, were put at once upon the table, we had 
permission to eat of three, and they tasted won- 
derfully good. After dinner we were all assem- 
bled in the drawing-room to drink coffee—we 
children of course only as spectators—after 
which, at four o’clock, we went with ‘Bonne 
Amie’ into her room to write, cipher, and work. 
My father, who was beyond description or- 
derly and punctual, determined that everything 
should be done by the clock, looked during the 
time repeatedly at his watch, and until it 
pointed at four exactly, nobody was allowed 
to leave the room, when he went to his own 
room to take a nap. 

“At six precisely, there came a knock at 
‘Bonne Amie’s’ door, the footman announced 
that tea was ready, and we then marched, 
‘Bonne Amie,’ Fredrika, and myself, through 
the dining ta the drawing-room. There my 
parents, ‘Bonne Amie,’ and sometimes those 
who came to pay a visit, drank tea, while we 





* A kind of very thin, hard, rye biscuit. 
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were looking on, occasionally getting a rusk, 
with permission to go to the nursery to play— 
for now the lessons were over for the day. 

“At nine, my parents, ‘Bonne Amie,’ and 
mostly some guests, were seated round a table 
in the dining-room covered with two or three 
warm dishes; but we children had already at 
eight o’clock had a small glass of cold milk 
and a small piece of kniickebréd. When we 
had finished our supper, we went to the dining- 
room, courtesied, kissed my father’s and mo- 
ther’s hand, said ‘Good-night,’ and proceeded 
to ‘Bonne Amie’s’ room, in which we both had 
our beds upon a corner sofa. Old Lena was 
there to undress us, and always used to hold a 
long lecture to Fredrika, who preferred run- 
ning about the room and dancing with Lena to 
going to bed. After jumping and romping 
about for a little while, she usually got tired; 
but Lena fared far worse in the morning, when 
she wanted to dress her. The old nurse had 
then to run about to get hold of the little wild 
girl, who always bolted from her when she was 
going to be washed and dressed. Sometimes 
Lena was so angry with her that she got quite 
red in the face, and then she burst out with 
what I believe was her only article of faith: 
‘Ah! that will be a nice one when she gets 
older; for certain it is, that the longer people 
live the worse they become!” * * * * 

“At midsummer, 1806, the whole family re- 
moved out to Arsta. Like all children, we 
were enchanted at being allowed to go on a 
journey—such a long journey—a whole twenty 
English miles! And during the preceding 
eight days we were busy, every leisure moment, 
packing and unpacking again and again all our 
toys and dolls. At last came the happy day, 
and in three large carriages the whole family 
proceeded to the country. I remember ex- 
ceedingly well, that, on our arrival, both Fred- 
rika and I thought that the large, palace-like 
edifice, with its projecting turrets, its uncom- 
monly high, sloping roof, its high lattice win- 
dows, with small glass panes set in lead, and its 
dark walls, from which in many places the 
plaster had fallen off, did not look well at all. 
If we had understood the meaning of the word 
awful, we should certainly have thought of it 
on beholding the then dilapidated old Arsta, 
built nearly two centuries before by Mrs. Bar- 
bro Akes’s daughter, Natt-och-Dag, while her 
husband, Admiral Bjelkenstjerna, was out in 
the German Thirty Years’ War.* 

* “ Arsta belonged in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries to the German order of the Knights of the 
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“When we had alighted from the carriage, 
and entered the spacious, vaulted hall, rising 
through three stories, with its high stone 
pillars and double staircases, we were de- 
lighted, and asked permission to run up and 
down them, which was willingly granted, as 
being the best means of keeping us out of the 
way while everything was taken out of the 
carriages. We must have been indulging in 
this pleasure of running up one pair of stairs 
and down another a long time, for I remember 
our being very hot and very tired when we 
.were called in to eat our supper and go to bed. 

“Now came a happy time forus. When we 
had finished our lessons at one o’clock, we were 
allowed to go down into the large garden, and 
to take long walks in the afternoon with 
‘Bonne Amie,’ after she had had her tea. 
We thought it wonderfully delightful to run 
out and play about. In town we had scarcely 
ever permission to go out. Happy beyond 
measure were we to hear the little birds sing; 
to gather flowers and fruit; but as happy as the 
curate’s children, that we clearly saw we should 
never be. One day, when our carriage-horses 
had to be exercised, ‘Bonne Amie’ took us for 
a ride to pay a visit to the curate’s wife. 

“In the little yard before the red-painted 
house lay a hillock of sand, and on it were 
lying four children, busy with large wooden 
ladles digging out walks and flower-beds. We 
were so fortunate as to be allowed to join in 
their play that afternoon, but never again. 

“The summer passed quickly away. We 
read and studied industriously, and were a 
great deal out in the open air.” * * * * 

“When autumn and cold weather set in at 
last, my parents moved to town, and during 
several succeeding years we lived winter after 
winter, each week like the last: much reading, 
little eating, and rarely permission to go oui. 
Another difficulty was now added to our other 





Sword. It was afterwards sold, and became in the 
year 1500 the property of Axe] Laurson Tott, after 
which it became an heir-loom in the Bjelkenstjerna 
and Fleming families—See Groundrent Book of the 
County of Upland, 1860, and Tham’s Description of the 
Province of Stockholm. 

“In July, 1621, Gustavus Adolphus assembled his 
army and fleet to lead them in person across the 
Baltic to Riga. From the port of Elfsnabben, where 
the fleet was lying at anchor, detained by contrary 
winds, Gustavus Adolphus proclaimed his Articles of 
War, drawn up by himself, and written by his own 
hand. These Articies of War were read aloud for the 
first time by the Chancellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, to the 
army, consisting of 20,000 men, drawn up in battle 
array on the fields of Arsta. The whole royal family 
was there assembled on that occasion —See Geyer’s 
History of the Swedes.” 
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troubles. My mother considered it very whole- 
some that we should be thinly dressed, with 
bare neck and arms. We shivered with cold. 
It was probably cold in our rooms, which were 
large, and at that time double windows were 
unknown. I recollect very well that often, for 
days together, we could not look out of the 
window, the panes being covered with ice.” 

We are not surprised to learn that this un- 
natural restraint of such a nature should lead 
to peculiar developments. 

“From seven till ten years of age, little 
Fredrika began to manifest strange disposi- 
tions and inclinations. Occasionally she threw 
into the fire whatever she could lay her hands 
upon—pocket-handkerchiefs, the younger chil- 
dren’s night-caps, stockings, and the like. The 
servants complained to my mother, and Fred- 
rika was interrogated. She confessed at once; 
and the only reason she could give for her de- 
linquency was, ‘that it was so delightful to see 
the flames.’ In spite of scoldings and pro- 
hibitions, she frequently repeated this pleasure. 
If a knife or a pair of scissors happened to be 
lying about, they, and Fredrika too, disap- 
peared immediately. She then walked about 
alone, meditating; and if nobody happened to 
be present, she cut a piece out of a window- 
curtain, or a round or square hole in the front 
of her dress. She looked very awkward if 
interrupted in her proceedings. One day, our 
parents being out, she fell upon the idea of 
quietly stealing into the drawing-room and 
double locking the door. Old Lena, suspect- 
ing that some mischief was on foot because 
Fredrika had disappeared, looked for her 
everywhere, and coming to the drawing-room, 
which she found locked; she knocked, calling 
to Fredrika to open the door. ‘Yes, imme- 
diately,’ answered Fredrika; but it took some 
minutes before she unlocked the door ; probably 
she wanted first to finish her work. When she 
had unlocked the docr, Lena went round the 
room to see what Fredrika had been doing, and 
was terrified when she discovered that she had 
cut a large round hole in the middle of the silk 
covering of one of the large arm-chairs, and 
had poked a piece of her own dress, cut out of 
the front breadth, into the hole. 

“With the knife she experimented upon the 
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done no wrong; and when Lena had found out 
what she had cut and chopped to pieces, and 
began to moralize, Fredrika walked up to Lena, 
stared at her and at her own handiwork, turned 
round and walked off without saying a word, 
If the discovery took too long, Fredrika lost 
her patience, and pointed silently in the direc 
tion in which Lena ought to go. 

“One day Fredrika and I had each got two 
beautiful figures of French porcelain as presents 
from one of my mother’s friends. Before even- 
ing, Fredrika had tried whether one of these 
figures would break if thrown upon the stone 
flags lying before the stove; the brittleness of 
the other was tried upon a load of fire-wood, 
which the servant was carrying into a room to 
makea fire. Of course, she succeeded in smash- 
ing them both; but this did not in the least 
trouble her. Another day she came to my 
mother tendering a penny, the only one she 
had left in her little purse, asking at the same 
time her forgiveness for having broken a de- 
canter and three glasses, for which she wished 
to make compensation with her penny. My 
mother could not help laughing. Fredrika 
got a slight scolding, and was allowed to keep 
her penny. 

“ Fredrika and I had each three dolls, with 
very handsome wardrobes for them. As I was 
of a very quiet nature, and very orderly, my 
dolls were as carefully tended as if they had 
been little children, and I felt for them as a 
real mother. They were undressed every even- 
ing and put to bed, and were dressed again 
regularly every morning. Fredrika’s dolls, on 
the contrary, were often much neglected. They 
remained occasionally dressed for a fortnight 
together; and if they happened to be once un- 
dressed, they usually remained undressed for 
an equally long time, and were then lying 
about in their chemises in the corners of the 
nursery. At last she got quite tired of her 
dolls, and I, who used to pity them very much, 
undertook to attend to them; but I got tired of 
this after some time, and complained that it 
was really too much for me to manage six chil- 
dren. Fredrika then made an agreement with 
little Hedda, that if she would take charge of 
her dolls, she should have a piece of ginger: 


2 bread every time Fredrika got any, and also, 


arms and legs of her dolls, to find out what < 


they contained ; and one poor doll had to lose 
its head. She wanted to find out what was 
inside of it. When Fredrika had performed 
any cutting or carving, and Lena was ordered 
to go and find it out, Fredrika always used to 
follow her, silently and calmly, as if she had 


now and then, a piece of confectionery; but 
not every time that Fredrika got any, because 
she was very.fond of it herself. Hedda held 
boldly out for the confectionery, and the matter 
was ultimately arranged to her satisfaction; 
but Fredrika undertook to dress her dolls ele- 
gantly every time they were invited to a ball, 
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“Every Christmas Eve, our parents had the 
kindness to give us as much pleasure as _possi- 
ble. In the large drawing-room a Christmas 
table was set out, literally covered with all 
kinds of good things. Each child had. its 
jul-hég, or yule-heap, of saffron-bread, buns, 
and wheaten cakes, and, besides, plates full of 
raisins, almonds, nuts, and sweetmeats; and 
before every heap stood a three-branched wax 
candle. 

“A great number of Christmas-boxes, wrap- 
ped up in paper and sealed, were thrown into 
the room by a masked figure with horns on its 
head, called the yule-buck. We children ran 
arace after the various parcels, dancing about 
on the floor, and great was the delight when 
she whose name was written on the parcel 
happened to pick it up herself. That evening 
was not like any other evening in the whole 
year, and I never saw my parents so happy as 
at the happiness which they gave to their chil- 
dren. We on our part were inexpressibly de- 
lighted and grateful. All fear of our parents 
was gone; we only ran about thanking them 
and kissing their hands for every new present 
we got. Besides many useful presents, we got 
also a great number of toys, which afforded us 
great delight during the whole of Christmas 
time; but Fredrika soon began making her 
experiments, and long before the next Christ- 
mas all her beautiful playthings were gone.” 

x * * * % # 

“T have heard it said that Fredrika was not 
an agreeable child. A child myself, I was un- 
able to judge. 
‘ready to give away indiscriminately the pre- 
sents which had been given to her,’ as she says 
of Petrea in ‘The Home.’ In later years I 
found that her eyes were very handsome, 
thoughtful, and expressing goodness and viva- 
city; but the head was large in proportion to 
the small and slight figure; and the nose filled 
up a large place in her piysiognomy. He- 
nose would probably never have been so large 
if she had net, from her earliest childhood, 
been displeased with its form, and therefore 
had determined to improve it; but all her ex- 
periments to this effect resulted in making her 
nose swell considerably, become larger and 
larger, and often very red. Fredrika had, 
when a child, an uncommonly low forehead. 
She had frequently heard my mother remark 
this, and she undertook, therefore, one day, to 
make it high, by cutting away the hair at the 
roots all round the forehead. While occupied 
with this operation, she heard my mother’s 
step, and was as terrified as if she had com- 
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mitted a crime. My mother, who did not at 
once perceive what Fredrika had been doing, 
probably thought that she looked unusually 
well, and said to her later in the day, ‘ Your 
forehead is, after all, not so very low,’ and Fre- 
drika was enchanted with her successful handi- 
work. But in a few days the hair began to 
grow again, sticking out like bristles. Great 
was then her distress to find out how this was 
to be prevented in future, and Fredrika was 
obliged to walk about for some time with her 
bristles, until the hairs had grown so long that 
they could be seized with a pair of tweezers, 
when she tore them out, root and all. They 
continued, however, to grow; but Fredrika 
persevered patiently to pull them out, and pro- 
duced ultimately in this way a fine high fore- 
head, which became her much better than the 
low one which nature had given her. 

“Fredrika was already, as a child, very in- 
quisitive and eager for information. She 
wanted to know everything; was. very restless, 
and put all kinds of questions, especially on 
certain days, which I used to call her ‘inquir- 
ing days.’ ‘Bonne Amie’ got tired, and told 
her to be quiet; and Lena also got tired, and 
gave no other answer than ‘saucebox!’ Fre- 
drika was occasionally excessively wild and 
frolicsome, and then again she would dissolve 
in tears, especially if she had been seolded— 
and scoldings she got, indeed, and plenty of 
them, particularly during our stay in the coun- 
try. There we had permission to go out, and in 
our rambles Fredrika always managed to lose 
her pocket-handkerchief, gloves, or garters; 
or she tore her dress, or came home too late 
for dinner. She could never learn to be punc- 
tual, and in this my father was very strict; al- 
though she had an unusually good memcry 
while studying, yet she could never remember 
what was told her in daily life. She was very 
anxious to please her parents, and it grieved 
her deeply that she could not remember what 
they told her, and to see them displeased with 
her. Her childish freaks to burn her things, 
cut her clothes to pieces, and so on, brought 
upon her many a severe scolding: this was 
also the case with her obstinacy. It was one 
of her juvenile faults, as also to give saucy and 
pert answers, which always irritated my father, 
so that he became excited and angry, and not 
able to correct the delinquent with gentleness, 
But poor Fredrika got indeed so many scold- 
ings for mere trifles, that her mind became at 
times embittered. 

“My mother felt annoyed at all this, and 
Fredrika always forgetting the reprimands 
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which she continually got, my mother treated 
her rather severely, believing that this would 
improve matters, and that, as Fredrika had an 
excellent memory for learning, she ought to 
have an equally good memory in every thing 
that was told her. Strange as it may appear, 
that memory can be as it were twofold; such 
was the case here, and Fredrika could not help 
it, that every thing which she was told to re- 
member was forgotten a moment afterwards. 
“Notwithstanding my mother’s severity, 
Fredrika entertained for some time a really 
passionate love for her, and tried every means 
to please her. My mother was always very 
elegant in her deportment and toilet; she had 
exceedingly agreeable manners, and Fredrika’s 
admiring gaze followed her every movement. 
“My father was very taciturn and reserved, 
and his temper was melancholy and gloomy. 
During the disastrous war which was raging 
in Finland in 1808, and ended in its being lost 
to Sweden, he was more gloomy than ever. In 
the evenings he was in the habit of walking 
incessantly—sometimes for two or three hours 
together—up and down in the dark, in the 
dining-room in town, for he would not have 
the candles lighted; and we often imagined 
that we heard him weeping. ‘Bonne Amie’s’ 
room was next to the dining-room, and as long 
as my father was walking there, we did not 
venture to go through it. When tea was 
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brought in at six o’clock, he broke off his walk, > 


but he resumed it as soon as he had finished 
tea.”’ * * * * * 

“ Between the age of nine and twelve, Fre- 
drika and I studied the English and German 
languages; made great progress in history, 
geography, &c., &e., and underwent regularly 
every year an examination before my father’s 
early friend, the Rector of St. Clara’s Church, 
afterwards Bishop Franzén. He was pleased 
with our studies in general, but astonished at 
the progress which we had made in geography. 
This we owed to ‘Bonne Amie’s’ excellent 
method of teaching. On the map lying before 
us, she made us a present of empires and king- 
doms in those parts of the world which we 
were studying for the time. When, for in- 
stance, I got France and Fredrika England, we 
were very anxious to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the provinces, towns and 
rivers, bays and boundaries of the country which 
we were governing, and this afforded us a great 
deal of pleasure. But Fredrika always knew 
all the produce of her kingdom much better 
than its boundaries; the latter she could never 
remember. 
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“Fredrika had an innate aversion to all 
kinds of needle-work. She turned upside down 
or inside out what she had to sew, constantly 
lost meshes when she was knitting, and would 
never take them up. When she dropped any 
meshes, she did not say a word, but, quick as 
lightning, she threw the stocking under her 
chair, and ran out of the room. ‘ Bonne Amie’ 
used to be very much amused at this manceuvre, 
We knew perfectly well what was the matter, 
when Fredrika, silently and in haste, made off, 
and the stocking was lying under her chair.” 

Concerning this unhappy period of her life, 
Fredrika says, in her autobiography, written 
at thirty :— 

“T had an ardent and enthusiastic feeling 
for all heroic virtues, a boundless capacity to 
love and to sacrifice myself with joy, in small 
things as in great, for the good of those whom 
I loved; a desire to give, to make happy, and 
to comfort. Yes, if I could have done it, | 
would have given to the hungry the flesh of 
my own body. I loved my mother most ten- 
derly and passionately, and longed, above 
everything else in the world, to please her, I 
failed herein completely. I walked badly, sat 
badly, stood badly, courtesied badly; and 
many bitter moments this cost me, because my 
mother wished that her daughters should be 
perfect, as the heroines of romance are perfect, 
by birth and nature. This, of course, we sin- 
cerely wished to be, but to me Dame Nature 
was rather unfriendly, throwing all kinds of 
difficulties in my way. None of those who sur- 
rounded me understood how to guide a charac- 
ter like mine to good. They tried to curb me 
by severity, or else my thoughts and feelings 
were ridiculed. I was very unhappy in my 
early youth, and, violent as I was in every 
thing, I formed many plans to shorten my life, 
to put out my eyes, &., &c., merely for the 
sake of making my mother repent her severity; 
but all ended in my standing on the margin of 
the lake, looking down into the water, or feel- 
ing the pricking of the knife in my eyeball. 
Unhappy at home, because I was a restless, 
passionate creature, without the least of what 
one would call tact, my soul clung ardently to 
the events of the outer world. The war against 
Napoleon stirred within me all my deepest 
feelings. I determined to flee from home, to 
proceed to the theatre of war, which I imagined 
would be an, easy matter, and, dressed in male 
costume, to become page to the Crown Prince 
(afterwards King Charles XIV.), who at that 
time appeared to me to be little Jess than 4 
demi-god. I entertained these plans more than 
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a year, until they melted away slowly, like snow 
in water. Gradually my patriotic and warlike 
feelings were lulled, but only to make room for 
new ones of another kind.” 

Of this latter strange freak her sister tells 
us :— 

“She wept bitterly for not having been born 
a man, so that she could have joined her coun- 
trymen to fight against the general disturber of 
peace and oppressor of nations ; she wanted to 
fight for her native country; longed to distin- 
guish herself to win renown and glory. She 
felt that she would not be wanting in courage, 
if she could only get over to Germany. There 
she would disguise herself; perhaps be made 
page to the Crown Prince. With her head full 
of these dreams, and how, to begin with, she 
was to get to Stockholm, she one day took her 
little shawl upon her arm, and set out upon 
the high road to the capital, in the hope that 
some chance—but of what kind she did not 
know—might favor her design. She got no 
farther this time than to the so-called ‘red- 
gate,’ a short distance from Arsta. Thence she 
returned home, unhappy that she had failed in 
her attempt, and revealed to me in the evening 
all her plans. I prayed her by all means not 
to entertain such a silly idea, representing to 
her that she could do nothing as a warrior; 
and I spoke of the sorrow which she would 
cause our parents. But she was not at all 
convinced that she could not, with the courage 
which she felt herself to possess, distinguish her- 
self in war; and once again in the summer she 
set out, trusting that chance this time would be 
more favorable to her. 

“She continued her march about a mile. 
Here she remained standing for nearly half an 
hour, in the expectation of seeing some family 
with whom she might be allowed to go to town. 
Disappointed in this hope, she returned home. 
‘No carriage, not even a cat,’ had she seen 
during her walk. A long time did these war- 
like notions occupy her mind, but at last they 
gradually died away.” 

As she grew older, her surroundings did not 
seem to become more tender or congenial, and 
the period of romance came. The studies of 
the sisters progressing, the governess “ pro- 
mised us that at the age of fifteen we should be 
allowed to read aloud to her some good novels 
in the evenings, after we had finished our les- 
sons for the day. In order that we both might 
share this great pleasure, she let Fredrika read 
with me, although one year younger than my- 
self; and Fredrika was beyond measure happy, 
when, on my fifteenth birthday, we began ‘ Les 
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2 Petits Emigrés, by Madame de Genlis. 
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We 
were not permitted to read more than half an 
hour each at a lime, and for this hour we 
longed the whole day. After having gone 
through ‘Les Petits Emigrés,’ we read Miss 
Burney’s interesting and cleverly written novels, 
‘Camilla,’ ‘ Evelina,’ and ‘Cecilia,’ abounding, 
however, as I afterwards discovered, in roman- 
tic adventures. 

“How little profitable such reading is for 
young girls, especially at our age, and so en- 
tirely without experience as we were then, soon 
became manifest by all the fancies and imagi- 
nations which we got into our heads about our- 
selves and what might happen tous. We only 
longed to escape from our convent-like seclu- 
sion at Arsta. We did not at all doubt that, 
when we came out in the world, we should be- 
come the heroines of romance, and, like the 
heroines in novels, find many admirers, and 
meet with many adventures of which we had 
not even dreamed previously. Who could an- 
swer for it that even now, before we came out 
in the world, some extraordinary adventure 
might not happen at Arsta. During the whole 
autumn, I was listening every evening in the 
dusk, to hear a ladder raised against the wall 
under one of the windows of my room; and, 
although the escape down the high ladder 
might be a break-neck affair, yet I felt a kind 
of foreboding that, like the lovely Indiana in 
‘Camilla,’ I should be carried off, I did not 
know by whom—this I could never guess—but 
the hero would perhaps afterwards discover 
and declare himself. 

“Fredrika had also forebodings of abduc- 
tions: either she or myself was to be the ob- 
ject; but neither did she know by whom we 
were to be carried off; she was sure that it was 
going to happen in broad daylight, on a Sun- 
day, on our way from church, to which we 
drove, as usual, accompanied by ‘ Bonne Amie.’ 
to attend divine service. Fredrika was, there- 
fore, sitting in the carriage, looking with eager 
attention, first to the right, then to the left, to 
see whether any horsemen would be rushing 
out of the forest, commanding the coachman 
to stop. When, therefore, Sunday after Sunday, 
we came back to Arsta without any adventure, 
Fredrika found herself greatly disappointed. 

“ After having been locked up the following 
winter, as usual, in Stockholm, Fredrika and 
I felt a greater desire than ever to walk out 
and take exercise in the fresh air; but how 
this was to be managed we were at a loss to 
understand. We discussed the matter together, 
and it was determined that we should ask my 
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mother’s permission to go out occasionally, at 


all events twice a week. With a palpitating , 


heart I preferred my request. My mother an- 
swered that she did not like it, and that it 
would not look well for young girls to go out 


alone in the streets; that if we were in want of ( 


exercise, we might stand behind a chair, hold 
on to the back, and jump. When I came back 
to Fredrika with this answer, she was in de- 
spair, but what was to be done? I proposed 
that we should begin the jumping that same 
evening, after we had said ‘Good-night’ to our 
parents and come into our room. We did so, 
and that night I made two hundred jumps be- 
hind my chair, resting now and then for a mo- 
ment; but Fredrika had not performed one 
hundred before she gave in, began to ery, went 
to bed and fell asleep, glad in sleep to forget 
everything. I continued jumping almost every 
evening, and persuaded Fredrika now and then 
to try the same, fancying that it did me a great 
deal of good, which it also might have done 
her, being deprived as she was of other exer- 
cise, but I could seldom induce her to do so. 
In one thing, however, we agreed, namely, that 
no novel writers ever would fall upon the idea 
of letting their heroines jump behind chairs, 
by way of taking exercise. They would, no 
doubt have hit upon a more agreeable manner 
of gaining their object. Meanwhile I found 
myself thriving very well under this regime of 
jumping, and continued it this and the following 
winter. It had the same effect upon me as two 
cups of elder tea, and I slept excellently.” 

The feelings buried in her inmost soul in 
these days, and in which no one shared, are 
thus revealed in her own story :— 

“ Like two all consuming flames, the desire 
to know and the desire to enjoy were burning 
in my soul, without being satisfied for many 
long years. The mere sight of certain words 
ina book—words such as Truth, Liberty, Glory, 
Immortality—roused within me feelings which 
vainly I would try to describe. I wanved in 
some way or other to give vent to and express 
the same: and I wrote verses, theatrical pieces, 
and a thousand different kinds of essays; com- 
posed music, drew and painted pictures, some 
of them greater trash than the others. 
brought out into the world, went out visiting, 
went to evening parties, balls, and concerts, 
and very rarely enjoyed myself anywhere ex- 
cept at the theatre, and there my soul was 
thrown into a state of topsy-turvy. 

“My nose, naturally large, used to become 
illuminated in hot places, and, I had almost 
said, become double its ordinary size, darken- 
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ing my prospects of pleasure and of admirers, 
which latter it kept at a distance. I have said 
it: I was a coquette, and I became more and 
more a coquette when I observed that I found 
favor with my parents in proportion as I any- 
where or in anything was admired by others, 
In company I frequently behaved in a ridicu- 
lous manner, because it was utterly impossible 
for me to keep my soul or my body quiet. 
Thence arose fresh troubles for my mother, 
and consequently fresh troubles for me. Du 
reste, my vivacity and my fraicheur, which, so 
long as it did not concentrate itself into my 
nose, was rather pretty, procured me admirers 
and flatterers, when we happened to be in any 
place of public entertainment. This was a 
consolation to us both, namely, to my mother 
and to myself. A young gentleman, betrothed 
to the daughter of the oldest friend of my 
parents, came one day to pay them a visit. 
He was exceedingly handsome, full of vigor 
and life. I saw him for a couple of hours and— 
became enchanted. During a fortnight I felt 
the arrow sticking in my heart; then it dropped 
out. Another young gentleman, nowise hand- 
some, but rich, saw me a couple of hours, while 
I was paying a visit, and—he fell in love with 
me. With his hand upon his heart, he whis- 
pered to me his agony. He tried to get an in- 
troduction to our family, but the door was 
forcibly shut against him by my father, who 
willingly would have got all his daughters 
married, but who never could tolerate the face 
of a suitor in his house. I was then seventeen 
years old, read Madame Le Prince de Beau- 
mont’s works, and determined never to marry. 
From this time forth there was for me a vacuum 
of suitors and lovers until 1820, when I was 
twenty. N. B.—It was fortunate, for the keep- 
ing of my word, that during this time no suitor 
appeared to put my word to the test. Mean- 
while I had improved somewhat in my gait, 
in sitting, in courtesying, and got my person a 
little more into shape; got the name of being 
witty ; had less love for and more favor with my 
mother. I understood better how to agree with 
people, and to suit myself to them. I had, 


moreover, begun to acquire a certain quantity’ 


of every-day wisdom and common sense, which 
made people entertain some hope respecting 
my understanding, the doubts and questions of 
which I tried to stifle as vain fermentations. 
In 1820 I accompanied my mother and sisters 
to a watering-place. It was during the third 
term of the season, and we were therefore 
alone. A very amiable and chivalrous elderly 
gentleman and his wife, residing in the neigh- 
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borhood, did all they could to make our stay 
as agreeable as possible. They had a son, 
a young, gay, good, and handsome lieuten- 
ant. . 

“He began to sigh for me, and I began to 
warm alittle for him. It was a pastoral moment, 
when once, ‘in the green fields,’ I was wiping 
and scraping some tar off one of my shoes, and 
when he, with half words and sighs—well, no- 
thing more came of it. We left at last, and he 
accompanied us to the nearest town. I remem- 
ber, not without a pleasant sensation, this first 
silent, friendly harmony of my soul with an- 
other’s. We parted. I gave him a carnation 
and a curl-paper, and he gave me a few sprigs 
of lavender. I cried the whole night after our 
parting, and for a long time afterwards, I sighed 
his name in my heart very calmly. 

“Tn order to please my parents, I had labored 
very hard to get used to household duties, I 
succeeded, because I had then, as now, a very 
strong will, although I rarely understood how 
to give it the proper direction. I also worked 
and labored hard at my piano, and rose at four 
in the mornings, merely for the purpose of 
playing the scales. I wrote theatrical pieces 
in honor of every birthday in the family; ar- 
ranged small fétes, and began to flatter the 
heads of the family in a delicate manner; in a 
word, I became a complete courtier, and rose 
with my parents to the rank of favorite. By 
neans of this favoritism, I wished, however, to 
get an opportunity of serving my sisters, and I 
succeeded sometimes, but not often. Nowhere 
have I seen so many impossibilities for every- 
thing, except for very long journeys, as in our 
house. I wrote during this time some humor- 
ous and some tragic pieces, which I believe 
gave promise of something better; but nobody 
cared to take the trouble of trying to develope 
this promise. I had no idea of being able by 
industry to make something of myself in the 
way of intellect and knowledge. 

“All my actions during many years were 
devoid of plan or order. In 1821 we worked 
throtigh our continental trip, and journeyed in 
covered carriages, and ‘toiled on our weary 
way’ through Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and the Netherlands. For «ll the treasures of 
this world, aye, even for the genius of Tegnér, 


I would not again make this journey in the ‘ 


same way. I will only speak of the suffering 
which more particularly fell to my share. The 
desire for knowledge and the desire for enjoy- 
ment were reawakened within me anew, all- 
consuming fire, at the sight of the master- 
pieces of Nature and of Art.” 
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At length the journey finished, they returned 
to the old dull life in the country-house :— 

“Tn the long, dark autumn evenings at Arsta, 
we all assembled in the ‘yellow drawing-room.’ 
At ten minutes to six the footman entered to 
lay the cloth for tea, and shortly after came the 
housekeeper, who was to make and pour out 
tea. Our party consisted always of my mother 
and father, our governess and my eldest broth- 
er’s tutor, Fredrika, Hedda, and myself. When 
they all had had their tea, with the exception of 
us three sisters, who were mere lookers-on, the 
housekeeper—fortunate woman !—disappeared, 
and we sisters remained sitting, with our work, 
at a table in one corner of the room; my 
mother sat down in a corner of a sofa, and my 
father beside a table in the centre of the room, 
reading aloud until supper-time at nine o’clock. 
My father, who was only interested in classical 
literature, chose in preference historical works, 
which were rather tiresome for his young 
daughters to listen to, especially as they were 
written in German and in English, my father’s 
favorite languages, which he read beautifully, 
but which we did not then understand well 
enough to follow when he was reading aloud. 

“ After the first ten minutes, my mother fell 
asleep, and we were often ready to follow her 
example. Fredrika yawned till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks; and if my brother’s tutor, 
the good Mr. R—, had not hit upon several 
tricks to keep us awake, I do not know how we 
should have fared. But sometimes we were on 
the point of being found out; for instance, 
when we were seized with an irresistible youth- 
ful desire to laugh, which fortunately my father 
did not notice, as we were sitting far away from 
him. Once, however, while we were nodding, 
half asleep, Mr. R—— happened to strike his 
hand so loudly upon the table that my father 
looked up and said, ‘What was that? ‘It 
was-—it was’—answered Fredrika, quite fright- 
ened, ‘the table that was going to jump.’ My 
father looked displeased, but said nothing more, 
and continued after a time his reading. In 
this manner we labored through Schiller’s 
‘Thirty Years’ War,’ Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ and Robertson’s 
‘History of America,’ the two last in English, 

“ After supper we all went into my father’s 
library to converse until ten o’clock. When 
we came back to our own room, Fredrika often 
sat down to ery, and, dejected as we were our- 
selves, neither Hedda nor I could offer her any 
consolation. 

“The monotonous, joyless, and inactive life 
which we led was felt by us all, but especially 
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by Fredrika. One year was exactly like the 
other. We had certainly occupation; we read, 
drew, embroidered, played scales, sonatas, and 
themas with variations, and Fredrika wrote 
both prose and verse, but she wept often and 
said that nobody understood her. The rela- 
tion between my father and Fredrika had cer- 
tainly become much better than formerly; and 
when, on his or my mother’s birthday, she 
wrote some little play, which was performed 
by us children, my father was much amused 


and pleased; and when it was my mother’s , 


birthday that was to be celebrated, he copied 
out the parts himself.” 

This monotony was varied by an occasional 
country wedding the details of which are thus 
described :— 

“Almost every autumn, one or more such 
weddings were celebrated in our large dining- 
room, with the ceremonies customary in the 
district. There was something so old-fashioned, 
so peculiarly medizvel in the costume of the 
brides, and in the appearance of the bridal- 
train, that they are well deserving of a more 
detailed description. 

“On the evening before the wedding-day, the 
bride and her two bridemaids came to the 
manor-house with the ‘forming,’ as it was 
called. The bride was too grand to carry any- 
thing herself, but the bridemaids carried each 
a gigantic round pewter dish with wheaten 
bread, biscuits, tarts, pastry, and a variety of 
cakes, etc., ete. 

“This ‘forming’ was intended as a present to 
the Lord and Lady of the manor, but it was 
always given to the housekeeper, who distri- 
buted it amongst theservants. Then the house- 
keeper and my mother’s waiting maid took 
charge of the poor bride, who, before going to 
bed for the night, had to submit her head to 
the following treatment, in order that she might 
look splendid on the wedding-day, namely : her 
hair was parted across the head from ear to ear ; 
the hair on the back of the head was then 
braided into eighteen narrow plaits; the hair on 
the front of the head was cut off in such a man- 
ner, that what remained of it was barely long 
enough to be laid in curl-papers, which were 
afterwards pinched with curling tongs. The 
French proverb, ‘II fautsouffrir pour étre belle,’ 
was verified here; for the wretched bride was 
always sleepy, and sat nodding, and got the 
headache from this troublesome and unusual 
process, long before she was allowed to retire 
to her bed. If a word of pity was spoken to 
her, she always answered, ‘Oh, I shall get used 
to it by and by.’ 
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“Late at night the bride went to bed, and 
the following morning she had to be up early, 
in order to be dressed in her bridal costume by 
one o’clock, when the clergyman, after the close 
of the morning service, was to come to Arsta to 
perform the marriage ceremony. After haying 
strengthened her nerves with some wine and 
other refreshments, the toilet commenced. The 
eighteen plaits were combed out, sothat they fell 
in curls, like a cascade, down her back; the 
curl-papers were removed, and the whole of the 
front hair was dressed so that it stood straight 
up all round the forehead, which was left free. 
This head-dress was then powdered and adorned 
with all kinds of tinsel, pieces of cut and colored 
glass set in brass—so-called Falu jewels—gilt 
leaves, buds of flowers, the more the better. 
Behind this high head-dress was laid a small 
cushion, and upon it was fixed the bridal- 
crown, made of silver-gilt, and very heavy, 
which, on the morning of the wedding-day, had 
solemnly been brought to Arsta from the church 
by the bridegroom, accompanied by two of his 
svenner, or bridegroom’s men. On one side of 
the crown were then fixed three long ostrich 
feathers, standing straight up, one of which was 
white, one blue, and one red. And now the 
bride’s head was dressed! If the bride was 
good-looking which sometimes happened to be 
the case, she then looked very grand in this 
costume. 

“Then the bridal robe was put on. It was 
one of my mother’s cast-off black silk dresses, 
which had lost its original fraicheur, and had 
now been renovated and trimmed all round the 
bottom with a broad gold band. The sleeves, 
which ‘in two divisions reached down to the 
elbows, were trimmed with very smart black 
lace, exactly as one sees it in old portraits. A 
berthe or cape of black lace was fastened to the 
dress round the neck, and a large bouquet of 
natural flowers from the greenhouse was fast- 
ened in the front of the bride’s dress. Two or 
three chains were hung round her neck, and a 
gold band encircled her waist by way of sash. 
But now comes the drollest part of the whole 
costume. To this sash were tied all the bride- 
groom’s presents, consisting of a black silk 
neckerchief; one or two cotton ditto; a white 
handkerchief for the head, embroidered with 
colored cotton thread ; one or two pairs of gloves, 
etc., etc. All these things were hanging straight 
down her dress, so that the body looked like an 
itinerant clothes-shop; whereas her head looked 
as if it had belonged to a queen of the Middle 
Ages. 

“The Psalm-book, which was also one of the 
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bridegroom’s presents, was held in her left 
hand, toyether with a white pocket-handker- 
chief spread out, and so large that it looked 
like a towel. 

“When the bride and the bridemaids at last 
were ready, the latter dressed in white, with 
enormous bouquets of artificial flowers, not 
always of the prettiest, but full of gold tinsel, 
stuck in their bosoms, they were conducted to 
the upper story, in order that the bride might 
admire herself in the pier-glasses in the large 
drawing-room, and there she wandered about a 
good while from one glass to the other, and 
thought that she was ‘cruelly grand.’ 

“There was a popular belief in our parish 
that the one, of those who were going to be 
united for life, who first should catch a glimpse 
of the other before the ceremony, would be the 
one who should afterwards obtain the sway in 
the house. We sisters were of course very 
anxious that the bride should first catch a 
glimpse of the bridegroom; but nobody was 
more anxious about this than Fredrika, and 
she always stood on the lookout, that she might 
call the bride when she saw the bridegroom 
with his train riding up. 

“This train of bridegroom’s men, all on 
horseback, was most amusing to look at. It 
was headed by two musicians playing the 
violin, who had the greatest difficulty in the 
world to manage their horses, which seemed to 
be the case more or less with all the eques- 
trians, as the horses dashed hither and thither 
during their cavalcade up to the courtyard. 
When they were assembled there, and the 
riders had got off their steeds, and the female 
part of the assemblage had alighted from their 
vehicles, and they all had entered the large 
hall, the bride, who a short time before had 
gone down into the housekeeper’s room with 
her bridemaids, made her appearance, giving 
her hand te her future husband, courtesying to 
him at the same time. Two processions were 
then formed: a fiddler scraping his violin, pre- 
ceded the male procession, which was headed 
by the bridegroom, with a large bouquet of 
artificial flowers stuck on his breast, and fol- 
lowed by his groomsmen, all with smaller bou- 
quets, and by a number of other people; the 
other fiddler led the female procession, which 
was headed by the bride and her bridemaids. 
Each procession walked up a separate flight of 
stairs to the upper story, to the accompani- 
ment of music; and the fine large hall with its 
granite columns and double flight of stairs, all 
crowded with people, presented a grand appear- 
ance, The crowd then entered the dining- 
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room, where, as soon as the clergyman arrived, 
my parents and we children made our entrance, 
saluting the company. 

“ After the ceremony, my parents, in going 
up to the newly-married couple to congratulate 
them, gave the signal to all the rest to do the 
same, and then began a bowing and scraping 
and courtesying that seemed as if it would never 
come to an end, and was very amusing to be- 
hold. Thereupon my parents sent round wine, 
cakes, and sweetmeats, for which the guests re- 
turned thanks to us by innumerable bows and 
courtesies. 

“Finally, the whole company marched off 
and went to the house of the bride’s parents to 
eat, drink, and dance. The festivities often 
lasted for a whole week. 

“One of the brides who was dressed and 
married at Arsta this autumn had a complex- 
ion dark as a gypsy. While dressed in her 
bridal costume, and looking at herself in the 
pier-glass in the drawing-room, she said: ‘I 
don’t know what can be the reason that I am 
so red in the face! Sure I am that I have 
done everything to get white. Every time I 
was washing linen at home, I scrubbed myself 
with soap-lye, and then laid myself down be- 
side the linen on the bleaching-ground in the 
sunshine, and I have done it many times be- 
sides; but it has been of no use.’ I do not re- 
member whether any of us had the heart to 
tell her that she and the linen could not be 
bleached by one and the same process; the 
thing was incurable now. 

“Tf the wedding was celebrated on the large 
islet, Galén, belonging to Arsta, then the bride 
and, bridegroom, each with their train, arrived 
in boats decorated with foliage; and when the 
procession returned, the bride sat in the first 
boat, with her parents and bridemaids and mu- 
sicians, heading a long line of boats full of 
people in holiday dress. On a fine day in 
autumn, such a procession, with its music on 
the calm waters, was very imposing and pleas- 
ant to behold. 

“We children were always invited to these 
weddings, but were never allowed to go. The 
housekeeper and steward always accompanied 
the bridal-train, and were, together with the 
clergyman, the guests of honor at the wedding 
dinner, which usually lasted three or four 
hours, after which dancing began, which I be- 
lieve frequently was rather boisterous, when 
the bridal crown was to be danced off, as it was 
called, and when there was a fight for the 
bride between the married and the unmarried 
women, which, of course, was to end in such 
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a way that the married ones triumphantly car- 
ried her off.” 

Such was the life of this young, ardent, sen- 
sitive, restless spirit. What wonder that her 
soul cries out—“ I suffered like Tantalus.” .... 

“Our home became to us a prison, compared 
with which a real prison would; so it appeared 
to me, have been a delicious retreat. We saw 
nobody in our house, and those whom we saw 
in the houses of others were unkind and un- 
friendly to us on account of our foreign jour- 
ney, and on account of the airs which people 
fancied we wanted to give ourselves. Year 
after year a heavier and darker cloud lowered 
itself over my home, and still more over my 
soul, Gradually all illusions vanished, With 
a soul infinitely lively and active, I found my- 
self shut out from all activity. If a charitable 
hand had then pointed out to me the road to 
light and future usefulness, through cultivation 
of my intellect and a judicious division of the 
time to be devoted to this purpose—oh! then 
so many years would not have rolled past 
me like zeroes, and I would have borne better 
every day’s bitterness and pain. But my soul 
was still, as it were, in its swaddling clothes. I 
read heaps of novels; they awakened within 
me a longing for happiness and love, which 
could not be realized. I read large quantities 
of sermons, which did not make me a bit better 
or less unhappy. I played the piano, and occu- 
pied myself in one way or other, but more and 
more listlessly. I waited for a turn in events, in 
order to enter into activity, but no such events 
happened. Embroidering an interminable gray 
neckerchief, I became moreand more benumbed, 
that is to say, in my vital powers, in my desire 
to live. The sense of pain did not become be- 
numbed; it became, on the contrary, more 
sharp every day, like the frost in a steadily in- 
creasing winter. The flame in my soul was flick- 
ering fearfully, and wanted only one thing—to 
be extinguished forever. My sisters suffered 
with me; they suffered in me and I in them, 
During the common sorrows of our continental 
journey, we had become sincerely and closely 
united. During the common sufferings of our 
domestic life, we became still more tenderly 
united; and under affliction and tears those 
ties were knit which nothing can make stronger, 


which nothing can tear asunder, and which are 
now the chief source of my life’s happiness. ? 


Years rolled past, and everything remained in 
the same state; physical pains, caused by in- 


ward pains, seized me; an eruption covered my 


face; my eyes became yellow. I felt, both in 
body and soul, a sense of the utmost discomfort, 
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> a kind of frost, a sensation as if I was becoming 
mouldy, I had a fear and horror of people 
looking at me. My position, with respect to 
them and to myself, was insupportable. The fate 
of women in general, and my own in particular, 
appeared to me to be frightful. I saw assur. 
ance and courage in men’s looks; heard them 
express openly their thoughts and feelings, and 
I—was doomed to silence, to live without life, 
I was conscious of being born with powerful 
wings, but I was also conscious of their being 
clipped, and I fancied that they would always 
remain so. I saw that I was disagreeable and 
repugnant in the eyes of others, and-I felt that 
it could not be otherwise, for I was dissatisfied 
with myself, with my inward and outward 
being. 

“But during all this suffering, a certain 
strength was called into life within me. My 
glance penetrated deeply into the dark myste- 
ries of human life; I understood everything 
‘ called suffering; and in my own name, and in 
that of all unhappy beings, I raised a painful 
and rebellious cry to Heaven :— 
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“My cheek was pale, my eyes were running o’er 
With bitter tears: my heart in desolation, 
Saw suffering, like a vast and rankling sore, 
Prey on the vitals of God’s fair creation. 
) “T looked for dawn—I found but nightly gloom, 
¢ No hope of happier days, no blessed faith; 
Life turned like some wild meteor on a tomb 
In my sad heart—I only prayed for death;” 


“ Now I stood in need of faith; now I stood 
in need of religious comfort. Wildly impa- 
tient, I prayed for it; my agony remained the 
same. Exasperated, I turned away my looks 
from heaven and asked, with my eyes riveted 
upon the night of human misery, a shudder- 
ing wherefore? No voice, either from heaven 
or from earth, returned an answer; my faith 
and my hope were shaken in their deepest 
foundations. Everything was tottering; I 
( doubted, I despaired, and now I understood— 
) hell. I suffered so deeply, so dreadfully, but 
at the same time so quietly, that just thereby I 
felt a kind of superiority over other people; 
because, during this suffering, I became so 
good, so gentle, that I would willingly have 
2 suffered still more to save the most insignifi- 
( cant insect a pang. And I knew nobody so 
good as I. God—may He forgive my weak- 
ness this irreverence or blindness—permitted 
‘ this suffering. Man humbled me, because I 
was a kind of Lazarus, at any rate in my own 
imagination; but I overlooked mankind; in 
? my soul raged giantagony. I felt that I could 
¢ suffer, and that I suffered more than others, 
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“ Although at this time I should have found 
it easy to achieve any great and noble action, 
even at the sacrifice of my life; yet I must in 
truth confess, that on the other hand, I have 
never looked upon crime and vice with so little 
abhorrence as then, and it is only Him, who 
rules events and circumstances, to whom I 
ascribe the innocence of my actions. One thing 
only afforded me some consolation during this 
long time of suffering, and this was painting. 
Seated at my easel, I frequently forgot, for 
hours together, my agony and the bitterness of 
my life; and in creating the beautiful with my 
pencil, I found therein consolation for not being 
able to re-create myself, for I was ever weak 
for beauty. In order to find pecuniary means 
for assuaging affliction which made my heart 
bleed to hear mentioned, I tried to earn money 
with my paintings. I painted little portraits 
of the Crown-Princess, whom I had seen in the 
theatre; painted that of the King; sold them 
in secret, and within a year I earned nearly 
two hundred rix dollars. To employ this sum, 
afforded me for the moment a healing balm.” 

We have given this much space to the de- 
tails of Fredrika Bremer’s childhood life, be- 
cause it seems to furnish the key to all that 
passionate restlessness which animated her 
being, and throbs through all her writings. 
Hers was a nature which needed tender, guid- 
ing love, and constant, healthful employment 
for body and mind. None of these conditions 
were vouchsafed it. A marvellous Providence 
it was which saved her from morbid ruin and 
led her mind to health and happiness. The 
progress of her development, and the history 
of her first appearance in the literary world, she 
gives us as follows :— 

“By degrees there awoke within me an in- 
tensely deep desire for improvement of, and 
for conciliation with, my better self. I did not 
hope to arrive at light and truth until after 
death, that dear, longed-for dawn of a better 
life, 

“So it appeared to me in my calmer moments. 

“In the country around me, near and far, 
there were many poor and sick. I became 
their physician, nurse, and helper, as far as 
I had it in my power. I felt an intense 
pleasure in exposing myself to and braving 
cold, tempests, snow-storms, even hunger; be- 
cause the food which I took with me on 
my excursions I gave away. Battling with 
Nature’s roughness, I felt with delight the 
moral strength of my being. I submitted joy- 
ously to the most loathsome medical employ- 
ments, My bodily feelings were disgust, my 
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mental feelings were delight at suffering in 
order to soothe and heal. I denied myself all 
kinds of comforts, in order to give them to 
others, In a word, I was during two years a 
Catholic enthusiast, but became, in the mean 
time, a better, purer, more virtuous being than 
I had been before. Istudied the Bible assidu- 
ously. I was often, very often, on my knees; 
yes, rose in the night to pray for light and 
peace. A breath of the celestial children’s 
wings fanned now and then my heart. The 
fruit of such a moment is the passage in ‘The 
Solitary One,’ beginning with ‘ Now is peaceful, 
blessed rest,’ &c., &e. I had indeed moments 
of inexpressible happiness; but my feelings, 
like billows, rose and fell; I felt no settled 
calm. A warm feelimg of piety filled my soul. 
My doubts were not solved, but I had faith and 
hope; I had a measureless love for all suffer- 
ers; for all who were in affliction; for all un- 
happy ones. To exercise this love unwaver- 
ingly, during the whole remainder of my life, 
became my sole wish, and I made the firm de- 
termination, that, as soon as I should become 
my own mistress, I would enter a hospital as a 
‘Sister of Charity,’ and devote my days to 
tending the sufferers of the poorer classes, little 
caring for what the world or my own family 
would say of it; so little was at that time the 
right application of the ‘principle of useful- 
ness’ understood by me. With my soul full of 
the determination to devote my life to God in 
this way, I drove one Sunday, a gloomy win- 
ter’s day, alone to church, in order to conse- 
crate myself, as it were, to a new life by taking 
the Sacrament. I remember still, with a feel- 
ing of pleasing melancholy, how I was sitting 
alone in my pew, shivering with cold, while with 
a calm pleasure in my soul, I contemplated the 
altar-piece, representing the Resurrection, and 
heard how the congregation, one by one, with 
heavy footsteps walked up the aisle and en- 
tered the pews. All of a sudden the sun shone 
out brightly, and threw his life-giving rays 
upon me. They continued during the whole 
service to warm me gently, and with blissful 
tears I felt this as a blessing from Heaven. At 
the foot of the‘altar, I laid down ‘he offering 
of my whole life, but found, during the holy act, 
and after it, my feelings to be less warm than 
I had wished. However, everything now be- 
came better than it had been previously, I 
imagined that I had closed my accounts with 
the world; the desire for its life and enjoy- 
ments was extinguished within me. My soul 
became pure and at the samg time true. My 
incessant activity gave me a delightful con- 
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sciousness of being here in this world a consol- 
ing atom. In consequence of frequent and 
fatiguing exercise in the open air, my body be- 
came invigorated, my blood flowed more freely, 
my health improved. 

“One day, about the end of March, I walked 
across snow-covered fields just as the sun was 
setting; the tear of gratitude and joy of one, 
to whom I had just then given comfort, had 
fallen like balm upon my heart. I had been 
walking very fast to avoid coming home in the 
twilight, and I had stopped a moment to re- 
cover breath and to inhale the mild, pure air. 
I stood still, with my eyes turned to where the 
sun was sinking in a flood of purple and golden 
glory beneath the western sky. Then came 
thence towards me, sweeping across the wide 
expanse of snow, a breath of air delicious and 
full of a foretaste of spring. I drank in its 
life-giving freshness with body and soul. I 
collected my excited feelings to more calmness, 
looked round, and turned, with full conscious- 
ness of the state of my being, my thoughts upon 
myself, with this question: Would I now wish 
to die? For the first time during many years, 
I felt that I could answer, No! Oh, moment 
of immeasurable delight! 
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Now awoke within } 


me the hope of a resurrection to happiness even , 


on earth—a hope, which has not been deceived, 
but which has been beautifully realized. 


( Herder’s ‘Ideen’* 
4 . . 
) impression upon me. 


“ During this period of my life, a rather un- ( 


usual circumstance contributed to give my mind 
a new direction. A noble-hearted and estima- 
ble lady, who then learnt to know me in my 
outward, and partly also in my inward life, 
conceived for me a friendship which amounted 
almost to a real passion. 

“She was, and is still, one of the few friends 
whom God has given me, and to whom I can 
say: ‘Go,’ and she goes; ‘come,’ andshe comes; 
‘do this,’ and she does it. I felt that it was 
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all my uneasiness. At last I applied a seton to 
each arm. They made the eruption in my face 
disappear, and drew out of my body the humors 
which had accumulated therein for years. My 
complexion became clear, and I became bodily 
like one new-born. 

“ During the last winter which I spent alone 
in the country, I wrote the first volume of the 
‘Sketches of Everyday Life.’ It afforded me 
pleasure; but I felt, while trying to produce 
something as an authoress, how very chaotic 
was my whole world of imagination, and I had 
no idea that within me could lie any talent in 
that way. The chief motive for having my 
little book printed, was the hope of getting a 
little money to assist the poor in the country, 
When my brother August wrote to me from 
Upsala that Mr. Palmblad, the publisher, was 
willing to pay for it one hundred rix dollars, 
my sisters and I danced with delight. 

“T now accompanied Agatha to town to 
spend the winter there. I had determined to 
go nowhere, and obtained at last permission, 
although with infinite difficulty, to live quietly. 

“T had of late read, and was still reading, 
several good books, which in some measure re- 
conciled me to my sufferings on earth, by show- 
ing me their unavoidableness and their aim. 
made a deep and soothing 
When I came to town 
with my improved complexion and my calmer 


. soul, I found as a visitor in my parents’ house, 
0 a distant relative, with arms and crest on his 
, seal, with a major’s title, and an estate in the 


2 country. 


Honest soul! I listened patiently 


- to his Laconie French; played to him, ‘ Wel- 


come, O moon, my ancient friend;’ and got 


2 from him an offer of his heart and hand, his 


crest, and his estate in the country. My family 
agreed perfectly with me in giving him a 


‘ friendly refusal. 


only through the ennobling of my own being >) 


that I had gained this power over her, and I 
rose accordingly still more in my own estima- 
tion. To describe all my own feelings would 
be impossible. 


“T made also the acquaintance of another 


’ gentleman, who inspired me with a pure and 
‘ warm feeling, which, although it was never re- 
( sponded to, yet had a powerful influence upon 


There is something so gigantic ( 


and so full of the infinite in every deep feeling ) 


which fills my soul, that words cannot express 
it. A medical treatment, which I prescribed 


for myself during this time, contributed essen- ? 
tially to restore the equilibrium of my whole § 
) T expressed to a certain extent in ‘The Soli- 


being, and to make me find some comfort in 
myself. I bathed frequently in lukewarm water, 


, tary One,’ and in ‘The Consoler.’ 


which had an inexpressibly beneficial effect } 
upon me; and I was repeatedly bled. This ( 


drew from my pgor head the quantity of blood § 


my development, and which still lives silently 
and ennobling in my heart. 

“During the summer of 1829, I wrote, en- 
couraged by an occasional eulogy on my little 
book, the second volume of my ‘Sketches,’ 

“The better feelings which I had experienced, 


That kind of 
humor which is found in ‘The H Family,’ 
was, until then, entirely unknown to me, and 


* ~* Herder’s Idéen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 


which used to rush into it, and which caused Menschheit. 
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the discovery of it in me was quite unexpected. 
It was first shown in a small sketch written 
during the previous winter, ‘Christmas in 
Sweden.’ 

“The following winter my father’s long and 
last illness began. Towards-the spring, I 
offered to H——, the printer in Stockholm, 
my manuscript of the second volume of my 
‘Sketches.’ He was at first willing to receive 
it; but, after having had it some time for 
perusal, he refused to print it or to pay any- 
thing for it. Then my opinion of my talent as 
an authoress received a heavy blow indeed. 
Nevertheless, I had my manuscript offered to 
my former publisher, Mr. Palmblad, who at 
once undertook to print it in the course of the 
summer. Meanwhile we nursed and watched 
over my father. It did me good to tend him 
and to watch over him during his last long 
suffering, borne with heroic fortitude. He 
seemed to improve a little, and we went with 
him to live at a place in the environs of the 
town. There he enjoyed for a few days the 
summer air, but soon got worse, and died 
calmly, with my mother and sisters surround- 
ing his bed. It was a comfort to see him at 
rest after a troubled life; a comfort to shed 
tears of reconciliation upon his cold hand and 
forehead. 

“Shortly afterwards we removed to Arsta, 
where we led a quiet, retired life. In October 
the second volume of my book made its ap- 
pearance, and I soon reaped a rich harvest of 
ewlogia and compliments from all quarters.” 

% % * # x # 

“Soon after, we moved to Stockholm, and I 
now passed a winter which, in many respects, 
was rich and full of importance to me. I got 
a great deal of praise and distinction for my 
book. The Swedish Academy awarded me a 
gold medal, accompanied by a very flattering 
letter. I had now what I had so warmly cov- 
eted in my early youth—distinction; and now 
it gave me but little pleasure; nay, I felt fre- 
quently even cold and indifferent to it all. 

“But at this time I made the acquaintance 
of Miss Francis L——, and, through her, of 
Bentham. She showed me that the more 
knowledge I could acquire—the more clearness 
and perspicuity to which I could train my in- 
tellect—the greater would become my means 
to labor for the benefit of mankind, and to be- 
come happy myself. Bentham gave me, in 
his ‘Principles of Utility,’ a new light, and at 
the same time I had an opportunity of fre- 
quently conversing with distinguished and 
highly intelligent people, A new world opened 
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within me; I beheld a new sun, and in his 
light a paradise. My happiness at this new 
resurrection within me was inexpressible. My 
old plans, to which I had hitherto adhered, 
fell to the ground. I soon saw the road which 
I ought to follow. Oh, delight! Now I would 
and I could rise higher and higher to light and 
truth, and every one of my steps would bring 
with it some fruit for my fellow-men. My 
soul rejoiced. 

“Letters arrived about this time; one for 
my mother and one for me. The young gen- 
tleman, who therein offered me his hand and 
heart, spoke with such warm sincerity, good- 
ness, and real excellence of soul, and with so 
much candor and openness of himself, that I 
was deeply touched by it. I felt no aversion 
for him; but I did not wish to marry. By the 
refusal which I gave, I considered that I had 
forever placed a barrier between myself and 
marriage. I did not fear that the fulfilment 
of my duties as a wife and a mother would not 
be my chief aim if I entered into the married 
state; but it became clear to me that my mis- 
sion as an authoress would then become totally 
neglected, because I knew and I felt that one 
cannot unite these two vocations without fail- 
ing in both; while by devoting myself ex- 
clusively to the latter—that of an authoress—I 
believed that I could make myself as useful as 
my power admitted. 

“The third volume of my ‘Sketches,’ which 
I wrote in the winter of 1831, in a hurry- 
skurry, appeared in print in the following 
spring, and the success which it met with, to- 
gether with the advice of several highly estima- 
ble persons, determined me to devote myself 
seriously to the life of an authoress, and to de- 
velope my talent as much as possible.” 

The career of this gifted woman from this 
point, at which she commenced to act in a 
measure independently for herself, is familiar 
to all Americans of the present day. Many 
there are who remember well the plain, un- 
obtrusive little woman, who, a few years 
since, came among us, and visited in our 
homes, for the love she bore this free land of 
America, in which, with her clear vision she 
could discern so much of future greatness and 
glory. Nor can we forget with what a kindly 
spirit she wrote of her impressions of the coun- 
try and the people, reviewed our work, com- 
mended our achievement and criticized our 
needs. 

She never married, but devoted her entire 
energies with her pen, her fortune, and her 
personal influence to the elevation of mankind, 
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and to the particular needs of her own sex in { organization in Stockholm of a seminary for 


her own land. ) educating female teachers; and the parlia- 
“Fredrika was permitted to live to see four ¢ mentary reform in Sweden, carried through in 

important events realized at which her heart, $ such a dignified manner.” 

always warm and sympathizing for all pro- 2 She left a name pure and spotless, revered 

gress in a noble and good direction, felt the { as none other in her native land, and loved 

sincerest joy; the abolition of slavery in the ) through all the Christian world. She died at 

United States of America; a law passed in ( Arsta at the age of sixty-four years, Decem- 

Sweden, that unmarried women should attain } ber 31st, 1865. 

their majority at twenty-five years of age; the ¢ 


THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIII. ¢ “But this plan which has cost me so much 


NLY two days after her first interview with } time and thought will never come to anything 
Mrs. Kent, Jessamine found herself again 


( unless you consent to it and help me carry it 
at that lady’s residence. An urgent note, § out. I have set my whole heart on it,” voice 
written in a pretty though rather painstaking, ( face growing very earnest. 
undeveloped hand, having carried her out of ) “TI shall be very glad to—to serve you in 
town again. ( any way that is best for us both,” replied 
Mrs. Kent met her guest at the door, her } Jessamine, a kind of prescience of responsi- 
face prettier than ever, Jessamine thought, ? bility coming over her, and making her seek 
with its pleased, eager welcome. her words carefully. 
“You were so good to come, Miss Holland. Then Mrs. Kent’s plan came out, which 
I have been half frightened at my boldness in ( affected Jessamine in one way quite as vitally 
sending for you ever since the carriage drove ) as the former. 
off, fearing what you might think of it.” The lady had been revolving all her friend 
“My thoughts are not very formidable ‘ had said to her in their last interview, and 
things at the best,” laughed Jessamine. “I 2 was certain that Jessamine was the only per- 
cannot conceive how they should ever alarm ( son in the world who could assist Mrs. Kent to 
any human being. This time they resolved 5 carry out her purposes of study. 
themselves into a very feminine curiosity to ? The whole matter resolved itself into a most 
know what this mystery was at which your § pressing invitation to Jessamine Holland, to 
message hinted so strongly.” come and take up her abode with Mrs. Kent 
“Tt is a little plan which came to me night { for the next year, and induct that lady into 
before last; and I have pondered it ever > her studies. 
since. You see I would not do anything of She pleaded her cause with an earnestness, 
this sort suddenly or rashly,” blushing and $ force and eloquence which really quite took 
smiling. ¢ from Jessamine the power to reply after her 
The two had come into the quiet little aleove ({ first amazement at the proposition of her 
room again, where they had their first talk, and ) hostess. 
where Jessamine had a home-feeling. Mrs. Kent, like everybody else in the Wal- 
She was, however, quite in the dark regard- ' bridge circle, knew the history of Jessamine 
ing Mrs. Kent’s meaning. She therefore added, ? Holland’s acquaintance with the family, and 
in her bright, playful way—“It must be an { that she was an orphan, with no near kin in the 
awfully solemn matter which required two ) world except the heroic brother who had gone 
whole days’ consideration. Why I never gave ( to the East Indies to seek a fortune for himself 
so much time to any project in my life. I 5 and his sister. 
think if a man should propose to me, I should She barely touched on that, however. All 
arrive at an absolute decision in less than half § the favor was to come from Jessamine, all the 
that time.” 2 bounty to be reaped by herself. She urged 
Mrs. Kent could not help laughing, but she ( her necessity, and insisted strenuously on the 
fact that Jessamine alone would be a stimur 
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grew grave in a few moments, 
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lant and support to her in the solemn resolu- 
tion she had formed of educating herself. 

There were teachers to be had, no doubt; 
but these would not be friends, nor apprehend 
all the delicate complications of the case. No- 
body in the world could do that but Miss Hol- 
land; and besides that, with another little blush 
and unsteadiness of lip and voice, Mrs. Kent 
was so shockingly ignorant she should be afraid 
and ashamed to expose all this to a hired 
teacher, who might go away and ridicule her, 
as those ladies who prided themselves on their 
good breeding had not hesitated to do. Then 
Jessamine’s presence would be a constant in- 
spiration to Mrs. Kent, would encourage, sus- 
tain her, when her own faith failed. In the 
world, in her own home, in herself also, she 
would have constant obstacles to encounter, 
where a friend who comprehended them all, 
could alone enable her to be steadfast. 

After that first year, which Jessamine had 
told her would prove the real test, and leave 
her at its close vanquished or victor, Mrs. 
Kent could take the reins, but now her hands 
were too weak and unused to hold them alone. 
Would Jessamine help her? 

All this, and a great deal more, the little 


lady said, pleading her cause with a wonderful ; 


fervor, while Jessamine sat still trying to look 
calmly at the matter, which had been sprun 
on her so suddenly. 

Her answer was doubtful when Mrs. Kent 
paused. “It has taken me so completely by 
surprise—there are so many things to con- 
sider—my dear Mrs. Kent, you must give me 
time.” 

“Oh, yes—only,” and an arch smile came 
about the young matron’s mouth, “I am so im- 
patient, and you have said that it would not 
take you two days to decide about a husband, 
and this is a far less important matter.” 

Jessamine could but admit that her own 
remark was very shrewdly forged by her 
hostess into a weapon for that lady’s cause; 
and then the latter went on drawing a most 
captivating picture of the quiet, happy times 
they would have together. There was the 
pleasant, ample house, with the wide grounds, 
where the summer was coming to work its old 
Eden miracle afresh, and Miss Holland should 
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be just as much at home as under her own ? 
roof, and live her own life with absolute free- \ 


dom as it pleased her. 
three hours for study, an inexorable law, and 
beyond that were walks, and drives, and sails, 
whenever Jessamine should choose. 

They were both young and enthusiastic in 


There should be the > 
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different ways, and if the coleur de rose visions 
spread enchanted landscapes before them, it 
was natural enough. 

“T would try to make you very happy,” said 
Mrs. Kent, in a way that was really touching, 
at the conclusion; “and at least you could 
come and try it, you know.” 

“T am quite overwhelmed by all your good- 
ness,” stammered Jessamine, whose youth and 
fancy had been quite dazzled with the glowing 


pictures. “TI have no doubt I should be very 
happy, but—but—I wonder what Ross would 
say ?” 


Here was an element in the argument on 
which Mrs. Kent had not counted. She was 
not at all disposed to leave the matter to the 
arbitration of somebody on the other side of 
the planet. 

She was simply an impulsive, undeveloped 
young girl at this time, with a warm heart and 
a good deal of latent energy under the pretty 
face. Her instincts were true. She had 
selected her confidant wisely. Whatever Jes- 
samine might share of ease and luxury in the 
elegant home, Mrs. Kent would owe far more 
to her by contact with a finer and nobler nature, 
than any she had ever met, and by its quiet, 
shaping influences upon her life. She needed 
Jessamine. 

“Tf I could see this wonderful brother of 
yours, I am sure I could bring him over to my 
way of thinking; but you will not hold me in 
suspense while letters can go around the world 
and back, to have him decide on a matter of 
which he could really know nothing. The 
whole thing might strike him as a foolish 
vagary, and in any case he must leave it all to 
your decision.” 

This reasoning was so sensible that Jessa- 
mine could not gainsay it. I think she was 
glad she could not; but, for all that, she would 
not rush with unsteady feet into this new life, 
which had risen up suddenly, like a stately 
palace in the midst of shining gardens, to re- 
ceive her. 

“But your husband, Mrs. Kent, does he 
know of this project and approve it ?” 

“Oh, yes, Richard is so good—you have to 
know him thoroughly to find that out, Miss 
Holland—he approves of anything that will 
make me happy. It is true that he always 
makes light of my ignorance, with some such 
answer as this—‘ You are wise and smart 
enough for me, Dolly’—that is one of his pet 
names. ‘What do you want to bother that 
little head of yours about being a bookworm,’ 
and talk of that sort. And even if I were to 
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tell him of some of the humiliations which I 
endure, he would think it all proceeded from 
narrow envy or jealousy. A man could hardly 
understand these things as we do.” 

“Hardly,” wondering whether Ross or Duke 
Walbridge would not. 

“But Richard did not raise the remotest 
objection to my plan when [I laid it before 
him, and in the end I am certain he will not 
think the less of me for carrying it out; besides, 
he will like you as well as I do, almost.’ 

Afterwards, Mrs. Kent took Jessamine up 
stairs and showed her the room which she had 
appropriated to her use in case she consented 
to become an inmate of the household. It was 
a bower pretty enough for a princess, instead 
of a very quiet little country maiden; perhaps 
less pretentious than the stately chamber which 
she occupied at the Walbridges, but quite as 
tasteful and elegant with its dark furniture, its 
snowy linen and laces; and its windows, that 
took in a landscape, whose hills and meadows, 
with their shining crinkle of brooks and river 
streams, would be an eternal delight to the 
eyes of Jessamine Holland. At the foot of the 
bed, too, just where those radiant eyes would 
be sure to rest on it when they woke up from 
the night into the new day, was a sea picture, 
a rare thing, by De Haas, a long green line of 
waves writhing up in glittering coils to the 
beach, like a huge serpent throwing its cold, 
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vast length on the dark, wet sands that spar- ) 


kled in the light. 
going down in great masses of angry clouds; 
there was a heave and restlessness of the vast 
sea which told one it was girding up its strength 
to meet the storm that was coming down upon 
it; there was the snowy glitter of the sea birds 
in the distance, and across the bare, reddish 
headlands. 

Jessamine drew in her breath. A sense of 
ease, of home and peaceful shelter came softly 
over her. She thought of the little room at 
Hannah Bray’s, with its bare walls and its 
clumsy furniture to which she must go back in 
a little while. Then she heard Mrs. Kent’s 
voice—‘“ How soon shall you let me know your 
decision ?” 

“You must give me one night to sleep over 
it,” answered Jessamine. “Tht usually clears 
away my cobwebs of doubt and fear, over any 
new plans. To-morrow I will write you,” and 
with this understanding the two young things 
so strangely brought together, so singularly in 
need of each other, parted at the door. 

As Jessamine rolled through the grounds, 
she looked about them with a new interest, 


In the west, the sun was ° 
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and with some new sense of possession. In 
these few last days the first pulse of the spring 
had stirred under the earth. She heard a 
robin singing among the hedges, and with a 
sudden yearning thrill she saw clusters of 
“Jadies’ delights,” constellations of purple and 
gold, in the flower-borders at her feet. 

Would this earthly Paradise ever really be 
her home? Was it a dream, whose glowing 
mirage filled an hour of the night, or something 
that had really fallen to her human lot? set- 
ting herself back in the carriage when she 
found that her lashes were wet. Only that 
morning Jessamine had been compelling her- 
self to look the fact in the face that she must 
return home, and the time was drawing nigh 
to do this. She would not admit to her most 
secret thought that there had been any failure 
of cordiality in the manner of the Walbridges 
since she first became their guest. 

Jessamine Holland was not morbid; but her 
instincts were sensitive, and if she would have 
allowed herself to heed them, she might have 
felt that there was a subtle difference of man- 
ner in her hostess, and in that of her elder 
daughters. 

Mrs Walbridge herself was unconscious of 
this ; indeed, she made a constant effort not to 
fail in any attention to her guest; but it was 
impossible for even that lady to absolutely 
mask her feelings ; and of late she had set her 
heart on Duke’s taking to wife Margaret 
Wheatley ; and she was not uncertain whether 
Jessamine Holland stood in the way of this con- 
summation. Sometimes Mrs. Walbridge made 
herself believe that her fears were groundless; 
and then again she was less confident of the 
state of her son’s affections. She watched Duke 
narrowly ; she pondered his words, and yet she 
feared to let fall a hint which should indicate 
the desire on which she had set her heart. 

All this, of course, did not tend to promote 
Jessamine Holland in Mrs. Walbridge’s esti- 
mation. The lady must have been glad of any 
circumstance which would have relieved her 
from the unwelcome presence of her young 
guest. Mrs. Walbridge would not admit to 
herself that she disliked Jessamine Holland; 
but for all that, she did, in secret, as we are 


» apt to do those whom we fear may frustrate our 


. dearest plans. And all unconsciously to her- 


eee 


self, there was at times a faint chilliness in 
her tones and manner towards Miss Holland 
though that young lady denied it most ener- 
getically to herself, when her instincts first 
suggested the fact. 

Edith, who sympathized with her mother’s 
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feeling, was, perhaps, a little less guarded. 
Margaret Wheatley she had resolved should 
be her sister-in-law, and here she was confident 
of the sympathy of her whole family, with the 
exception of Eva, who was kept wholly in the 
dark. She was too young to understand any- 
thing of the sort, Mrs. Walbridge said. 
was no doubt that Mrs. Ashburn could be re- 
lied on to use all her influence to promote the 
union of her niece with the son of her friend. 
Duke was a great favorite with the lady, who 
had an immense horror of fortune hunters, and 
a constant dread lest her niece should be sacri- 
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ficed to some one of these, his real purpose ( 


disguised under graceful bearing and eloquent 
tongue. 

Mrs. Ashburn’s influence would be no small 
force in Duke’s favor, both with father and 
daughter. As for Margaret herself, the young 
man had always been an immense favorite with 
her from her childhood. Everything was auspi- 
cious for Duke’s suit to a bride with a dowry of 
half a million to add to her many charms and 
graces. 

Did this unknown stranger, without fortune 
or friends, whom circumstances had forced on 
their hospitality, stand in the way of so bril- 
liant an alliance; one that would do honor to 
the Walbridge race? “She shall not,” mut- 
tered Edith, and her haughty face darkened, 
and her mother listened and did not reprove 
her daughter. 

Jessamine found, on her return from Mrs. 
Kent’s, that a plan had been concocted by the 
young people to ride over to the Falls, a little 


picturesque torrent of water among a belt of 


low, black rocks, a few miles from the city. 
Doubtless the attraction of the scenery.was 
greatly enhanced by the drive to the waterfall, 
which wound charmingly among the meadows, 
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with sudden outbreaks and surprise of hill and | 


valley scenery. 
Jessamine had frequently been promised a 


ride to this waterfall when the spring weather ? 


opened, though Duke had been disposed to 


have a jest at Eva’s expense, over her highly- ? 
colored descriptions of the size and volume of ‘ 


thestream: “Oh, Eva, one would think to hear 
you go on, that we had a companion-piece to 
Niagara up there among the rocks. It is onyy 
a pretty stream of water leaping over the stones 
from a considerable height; but, then, small 
eyes see things in such enlarged proportions— 
acherry once looked bigger in my eyes than 
an apple does now.” 

“No doubt it will in mine, when I have at- 
tained your wonderful age,” answered Eva, 
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pertly enough. The brother and sister were 
always having their badinage over each other’s 
ages, all of which vastly amused Jessamine. 

Eva was full of the details of the ride when 
Jessamine returned. The air was soft as a late 
May-day full of sunshine and the fragrance of 
blossoms. Everybody seemed to take it for 
granted that Miss Holland would go; and she 
would have thought it absurd to demand a 
more ceremonious invitation. 

“Of course, it never entered Duke’s thought 
that Jessamine would not be included in the 
party; but Edith had made up her mind that 
morning to weave a little silken net of intrigue 
over the whole affair. She was resolved that 
her brother and Margaret Wheatley should 
occupy the carriage by themselves, if she could 
compass it. “There is no reason why Miss 
Holland should see the waterfall on this parti- 
cular occasion,” she said to herself; and there 
are especial reasons why Duke should just at 
this time be throwu, as much as possible, in 
Margaret Wheatley’s society, with no distract- 
ing influences about him. 

The eldest daughter of Mason Walbridge 
would have made an artist in delicate intrigue. 
This matter required dainty handling, for it 
would never answer to offend Duke or wound 
Miss Holland. Edith Walbridge’s plan was 
worthy of herself. 

Jessamine stood at the mirror putting on her 
hat, for the carriages were coming up the drive, 
when there was a knock at the door, and Miss. 
Walbridge suddenly entered the room. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” and she started back 
with a wonderfully well counterfeited look of 
surprise. “I did not understand—you are 
going with us, Miss Holland?’ Voice and 
smile very cordial over these last words, in 
which, too, was a lurking embarrassment. 

“Yes—that is—I was expecting to,’ an- 
swered Jessamine, a little incoherently, sur- 
prised and curious. “ But is there any rea- 
son—I beg vou will tell me what your errand 
was, Miss Walbridge.” 

“Tt was a very small matter—a mere misap- 
prehension on my part. I am quite confused, 
Miss Holland.” 

She certainly looked so, standing there in 
her dark, handsome riding-suit; and Jessa- 
mine Holland was not by nature suspicious. 
She always took people at their word. 

“T shall not feel comfortable unless you 
frankly tell me what brought you in here, Miss 
Walbridge.” 

“Well, then. as I am caught, mouse-like in 
a snug little trap, I suppose there is no way 
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but to make a clean breast of it,’ answered 
Edith, with an air of reluctant frankness. 

“T thought you said to Eva at lunch that 
you had letters to write to your brother, which 
would prevent your joining our party for the 
Falls this afternoon; and I have just received 
some handsome engravings of Spanish moun- 
tain and coast views, which I thought might 
interest you in case you felt lonely before we 
returned; and I called to say, knowing your 
taste for anything of the sort, that I had laid 
them on the library table for your amuse- 
ment.” 

This was very kind and thoughtful of Edith. 
Was it strange that Jessamine Holland’s gaze 
could not penetrate far down into any secret 
motive which underlaid all the graciousness— 
that she took the whole with her native good 
faith ? 

“J thank you sincerely, Miss Walbridge. It 
was not strange that you misapprehended me, 
for I did tell Miss Eva that I had intended to 
bestow this afternoon on Ross, as the steamer 
sails day after to-morrow, but that I would 
break my rules and sit up the best part of the 
night to write him.” 

“ And—and I have just told Duke— Oh, 
Miss Holland, I beg you will pardon all my 
stupidity, and take my place. Really, this 
ride is quite unimportant to me, I have taken 
it so many times.” 

Edith Walbridge seemed distressed in her 
confusion. It was like Jessamine to hasten to 
relieve her. 

“Don’t think of me in the least, Miss Wal- 
bridge, but just enlighten me, and then I am 
sure we shall be able to adjust the whole 
matter,’ laying down her gloves on the 
table. 

Then Edith went on to say that, in the full 
belief of Miss Holland’s refusal to accompany 
them, she had insisted on Duke’s taking the 
phxton, which would only accommodate two 
people comfortably. 

“T thought this arrangement might be plea- 
santer than to have Eva by his side; as I pre- 
sume you are aware, Miss Holland, that a 
peculiar friendship has always existed between 
Duke and Margaret Wheatley. She was the 
only little girl whom he ever heartily fancied, 
and we used to imagine their childish penchant 
might ripen into a real attachment; and as I 
have an impression the old feeling has not 
perished, I managed that they should ride un- 
disturbed to this old haunt of theirs, knowing 
it was very full of childish associations to both 
of them. Of course I should never have 
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alluded to this matter if these circumstances 
had not forced me.” 

Edith said this in the most natural way im- 
aginable. Still, she watched covertly the effect 
of her words on her listener. There was no 
apparent embarrassment. Jessamine stood 
quietly and earnestly listening, with no change 
in her face, except the swift color which was 
always coming and going, and therefore fur- 
nished no criterion on the present occasion, 

“ And—and—oh, I begin to see the facts 
now. Your own carriage will be filled, and 
so you wish to remain at home to make room 
for me. You are very kind, Miss Walbridge, 
but of course that is not to be thought of,” and 
Jessamine took off her hat. 

“Oh, do put it on,” pleaded Edith. “T shall 
not have a moment’s comfort during the ride, 
and Duke would be so yexed if he knew all 
this.” 

“He need know nothing about it,” answered 
Jessamine, eager to relieve her friend’s em- 
barrassment. “Just tell him that I am really 
unable to take the ride this afternoon and 
finish my letter to Ross, and which is the 
simple truth, and don’t give another thought 
to this matter.” 

Edith, sure of her ground now, demurred 
and protested ; but Jessamine was firm, and at 
last she was obliged to leave, and she went 
down secretly, exulting internally over the 
success of her finesse. 

“Where is Miss Holland?” asked Duke, a 
little impatiently, as she joined the group. 

“She sent her excuses, but she has concluded 
that she will remain behind and write to her 
brother. You know she is the model of sisters, 
Duke. I can only admire her at a distance 
now ; but perhaps if you were in India I would 
do the same for you.” 

“Why, Miss Holland said she would put off 
writing her brother until night!’ exclaimed 
Kya, in a voice full of chagrin. 

“Well, she has altered her mind, and none 
of us can induce her to go now,” promptly re- 
sponded Edith. “ You will ride in the pheton 
with Margaret, and Eva can come with us,” 
she added to her brother. 

Duke turned towards the carriage, but his 
sister hardly liked the expression of his face. 
There was something dark and grim about it, 
which was a sure indication that matters had 
gone wrong with him, 

She would have felt still less exultant over 
the success of her little master-piece of intrigue 
could she have looked down into her brother’s 
heart and read the thoughts there. “Ah, 
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Jessamine, I am only the friend of Ross in ) 


your thought. Shall I ever be more?” 
Margaret Wheatley waited for him with 
her brightest smile, her face set off at its very 
best, under a mass of flowers and plumes. If 
there was any sentiment existing between the 
two, this afternoon was certainly the time to 
inspire it. 


There were all the old childish ) 


¢ much less any sympathy with it. 
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man. She could have had no comprehension, 


Yet you 


; would have thought to see the two that this 
> young man and maiden were having the 


merriest time imaginable. The light badinage 
flashing back and forth between themselves 


. and the party in the two carriages behind, in 


) 


associations linked with this ride, for long ago ° 


Duke had driven Margaret Wheatley over to 


the waterfall with his new pony, and was as | 


proud of his prowess as a young knight of 
the spurs he had just won; and the little 


Oneeneer 


girl’s admiration for her boy-cavalier, still ex- ? 


ercised a certain magic over the young wo: | 


man. 

Every mile of the road revived some old 
memory, and the banker’s daughter had never 
in her life been more fascinating than she was 
on that drive. There was little doubt that 
Duke Walbridge held at that time the fate of 
Margaret Wheatley in his hands, that had he 
chosen to urge his suit with fiery heart and 
eloquent tongue, the bird with the beautiful 
plumage and the golden nest, would have 
dropped easily into his outstretched hand. 

But with all his faults, Duke was not self- 
complacent, and he would have deemed him- 
self meanly disloyal to any woman to fancy 
that he could win her before he had made the 
effort. And somewhat after this fashion his 
thoughts went to himself. “Ah, Margaret— 
Margaret, you are brilliant and fascinating, 
and all that, and I had rather have you by my 
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side this minute than any woman in the world, ‘ 


saving one only; one with a soul bright and 
strong, like fire, tender and soft as dew; one 
whose very voice and presence seem to banish 


the devils of which I am possessed; devils of < 


selfishness, sloth, pride. Ah, Margaret, under 


all the bloom and charm, what should I find if ° 
my soul went to you for cool springs, when it ‘ 


was hot and tired in the hard wrestle of life. 
I know my weaknesses, I and God, and that 
the devil is forever getting the better of what 
little good is in me. I want a woman who 
will help to make me a better man, who will 
inspire and exalt me, who, knowing my weak- 
nesses will still aid me by her love and faith to 


which rode all of Duke’s sisters with some of 
the young gentlemen in their train. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

But somebody in the stately chamber at the 
Walbridges was not having a very merry time, 
whatever might be the case with the party. 

Jessamine conscientiously made ready her 
writing materials for Ross’s letter. But some- 
thing was the matter with the girl. What 
wind had blown suddenly up from coasts of 
blackness and death, the storm and dark which 
had settled down upon her soul? There was 
no tumult, no thunderings nor lightnings, but 
chill and blackness, and creeping across it 
those soft words of Edith’s about her brother 
and Margaret Wheatley; soft, light words; 
but they rang like a death-knell in that dark 
silence. There was a pain, too, in her heart; 
a live-dead ache. Trying to shake it off, the 
girl rose up and dragged her heavy limbs 
across the room. “Oh, dear!” she said, “I 
wish there was somebody in the world in whose 
lap I could lay down my head a little while; 
some mother or sister,’ her mouth quivering 
like a grieved child’s. 

Jessamine did not know what ailed her. 
She only felt so utterly forlorn and lonely in 
the world. For the first time there came 
across Jessamine a longing to get away from 
the splendor which had surrounded her; and 
Hannah Bray’s words returned to her—“‘I feel 
certain you will not come back to us as you 
went away, my child.” 

Her homely friend was right there. A new 
world lay between her and that morning when 


‘ she went out from the old house, and turned to 


4 


\ 


subdue my baser self; and daily, hourly contact > 


with her nobleness, purity, sweetness, should 


be the slow leaven that shall refine my coarser, ‘ 


harder nature.” ; 

What would Margaret Wheatley, sitting by 
his side, with all her young bloom and grace 
have thought of all this? It would have 
sounded to her like the vagaries of a mad- 


( 


( 


( 


look at it for the last time, with a sudden 
yearning in her heart. Ah, it is only when we 
strain them suddenly, that we find how tough 
are the old fibres woven of memory and as- 
sociation. 

With a sudden longing, too, Jessamine 
looked off to the new home which had been 
offered her. Was not God caring for her 
again. She had been afraid that she should 
live a useless life in His world. There might 
be some hidden corner in the great garden of 
the Lord for her to make a little fairer—at 


‘ any rate, she would try. 
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She sat down now, and cried all alone, not pas- ) 


sionately, but large, salt, bitter tears, whose 
hopelessness did not belong to her youth, or to 
any age, for that matter, but she could not ery 
away that dull, steady ache about her heart. 
Ross must be written to, though, and the after- 
noon was wearing away, and the party of gay 
people would soon be back, and she must meet 
them with a face that would tell no story of 
this miserable afternoon. 

She tried to put a light heart into her letter, 
but despite herself, there was a heavy throb 
through it sometimes. 

The new home which had opened its doors 
to her of a sudden, formed the principal fea- 
ture in Jessamine’s letter. Ross’s nature was a 
practical one, and she felt some uneasiness lest 
heshould regard the whole matter as rather vi- 
sionary andromantic. But men could not judge 
in such matters for women, as Mrs. Kent had 
said, and Jessamine saw that she must take 
this thing into her own hands. 

The letter was not finished until long after 
the gay party had returned. 

When Jessamine went down stairs her face 


yas steady enough, and she listened to raptur- | 


ous accounts of the ride, and to regrets on every 
side that she did not go. 

Duke, however, kept aloof from her. In- 
deed, there had come of late a slight constraint 
in his manner towards her. Always conscious 
of her presence with his veins full of fire, and 
his heart throbbing like a fluttered maiden’s, 
how could the young man maintain just the 
old, light composure of his bearing, when face 
to face with the lady of his love, and that awful 
secret within his soul ? 

Jessamine was conscious of this change, too, 
but, if possible, Duke’s watchfulness for her 
ease and happiness seemed to augment at this 
time, so she would not allow herself to see any 
difference in his manner. After dinner, that 
evening, some friends from New York called 
on Mrs. Ashburn and her niece, and Duke and 
Jessamine were left awhile almost alone in the 
library—something which very seldom hap- 
pened now-a-days. The conversation seemed 
to flag between them. At last, he took up an 
elegantly illustrated volume from the table, 
and running over the leaves, his eyes lighted 
on a passage which brought a sudden change 
over his face. A light shone in them, andasmile, 
halftender, halfamused, played about his mouth. 


He looked up at Jessamine, the smile mak- ( 


ing a warmth about the coldness of her heart. 
““What book have you there?” she asked sud 
denly. 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish.’: Of 
2 course, you have read it?” 

5 “Oh, yes, with a wonderful delight. Pri- 
> scilla on her milk-white steed, going through 
the forest, with John Alden walking by her 
) side that autumn day, is a picture, that one 
having seen it through the poet’s eyes, can 
never forget—the homeliness, the truth, the 
tenderness and the beauty.” 

“ And in its pure, fresh, golden atmosphere 
and bloom, how all the splendor and magnifi- 
¢ cence of a fashionable bridal shows its tinsel 

and gas-lights,” answered Duke. 

“You were smiling at some passage in your 
reading just now. What was it pleased you?” 
) An impulse seized Duke at the moment, 
that left him no volition of his own. He 
handed the volume over to Jessamine, and 
pointed to the lines, but he did not tell her he 
was thinking of her, nor how well they suited 
his own case. 

So she read the passage: 

“But of a thundering ‘No!’ point-blank from 
the mouth of a woman. That I confess I’m 
ashamed of, nor am I ashamed to confess it.” 

“T don’t think,” said Jessamine, in her quiet, 
earnest way, as though the matter had not the 
slightest connexion with herself, and just as 
she would have said it to Ross, “that any man 
would have much reason to be ashamed of a 
woman who would thunder a ‘ No!’ in his ear 
to such a question, asked honestly and loyally. 
At any rate such a ‘No,’ in the end would be 
better than ‘ Yes.’” 

Duke looked at the girl sitting there in her 
soft, quiet grace, sweet and womanly as the 
Puritan maiden they were talking about. Some- 
thing leaped and shone wide and hungry in his 
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eyes. 

“Your ‘No,’ would never be thundered in 
any man’s ears, Miss Jessamine. I can imag- 
ine what a low, soft, pitiful thing it would be, 
but for all that it might rumble through his 
soul for years afterwards, the death-blow of all 
his hopes, dreams, aspirations—life itself— 
never clearing the air and making it sweeter.” 

Jessamine looked up in a swift surprise, her 
face all in a heat at those strange words and 
the stranger tone, and met the shining, hungry 
glance. 

It confused—irightened her. Howshe would 
have answered, or whether at all, she never 
knew; for at that moment Eva darted over to 
her side. 

What more Duke would have said, he never 

knew also; for he had been overmastered and 
> hurried quite out of himself. 
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But the wind suddenly changed, and blew 
from the west in the soul of Jessamine Hol- 
land; and instead of the storm, there was light, 
and gladness, and the singing of birds. She 


did not stop to ask what had wrought the . 


change; perhaps she was afraid to. 


Sut the next hour.was a very pleasant one > 


for the three. Eva brought up the ride again, 
and was energetic in her regrets that Jessa- 
mine had remained at home. 

“I was selfish enough to hope that you 


would forget Ross for a few hours for the rest ) 
¢ and beauty which shone in them. 


of us,” said Duke. 
He really wanted her to go then, despite his 
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would not be likely to exert any strong influ- 
ence upon her daughter’s proceedings. 

Jessamine Holland carried a heart flutter- 
ing in happiness up to her room that night. 
The look that shone in Duke’s eyes made her 
cheeks hot and her pulses bound whenever she 
thought of it. What did it mean? 

Jessamine asked herself that question, and 


) then—I think she was afraid to answer it to 


penchant for Margaret Wheaton. Duke would | 


not speak in that way without he meant it. 


Meanwhile, Edith was relating to her mo- > 


ther the “little stroke of policy,” as she called 


it, which had kept Miss Holland at home that ‘ 


afternoon, Mrs. Walbridge and Mrs. Ashburn 
having at the time been down town together. 
“Tt was very cleverly managed, my dear,” 


answered the lady, when her daughter con- ( 


cluded; “but I do not like to have a daughter 


of my own resort to manceuvres of this sort. I 2 


always was opposed to intrigues.” 


“Oh, well, mamma, one can’t always be ) 
squeamish; and I think the circumstances 


justified a little management on my part.” 


“T hope they did. So Duke and Margaret ° 


had their ride quite to themselves ?” 
“Yes; in the pheton. 


I wish Duke had ) 


seized so propitious a chance to propose. I < 


have no doubt as to the success of his suit. 
How I do wish that boy knew which side his 
bread was buttered !” 

“T suspect the knowledge would not mate- 
rially influence his conduct. But Margaret 
Wheatley is such a charming creature, I have 


herself—a singular tremulousness came over 
her; she drew her breath hard; and her eyes 
were like the stars with the new glory, and joy 
And with 
the old childish prayer that night, she added 
another, that if her Father’s hand had opened 
the gates of the new home, the light and the 
wisdom might be given her to see clearly and 
walk wisely. And then she laid down and 
slept on it, as she had promised Mrs. Kent. 
The next morning her decision was embodied 
in the brief note which she sent to the lady: 





“My Dear Frrenp:—I will come and do, 
God helping me, the best I can. 
“ Sincerely. yours, 
“ JESSAMINE HOLLAND.” 


The little note made Mrs. Kent the happiest 
of women for that day. She was an impul- 
sive little thing; and when Jessamine’s letter 
reached her, she was sitting playing with her 
baby, who had just been brought in fresh from 
his bath in snowy cambric and laces ; the small, 
fluttering hands, the sweet baby face, with its 
mother’s wide, innocent eyes, the pink cheeks 


» and the scarlet mouth, making a prettier sight 


been in hopes that your brother would fall in ? 


love with her.” 

Mrs. Walbridge would never “put it” in 
any other light, never admit to herself even 
that the girl’s fortune lay at the bottom of her 
eager desire that Margaret Wheaton should 
be her daughter-in-law. 

“Tt shan’t be my fault if she isn’t,” answered 
Edith, with a toss of her head. 


than any of the pictures on the wall. 

Richard Kent, sitting in his arm-chair in 
his flowered dressing-gown, was thinking just 
the same thing as he watched the young mo- 
ther frolic with her baby on the rug, and hold 
a glittering rattle-box just above the child, who 


 erowed, and laughed, and stretched his little 


\ 


Mrs. Walbridge smiled, looking on her hand- 5 


some eldest daughter. She had great faith in 
Edith’s diplomatic skill when she exerted it; 
but she said now—“ Be careful, my child, not 
to do anything that you may regret afterwards, 
even to bring to pass a thing which we all so 
ardently desire.” 

This was a gentle admonition, which satis- 
fied Mrs. Walbridge’s conscience, while it 


dimpled hands after the toy. 

Richard Kent was a bluff, square-shouldered, 
well-featured man, not a modern Adonis by 
any means, with his heavy figure and his 
shambling gait, and his iron-gray hair; but it 
was all the same, so long as he looked hand- 
somer than any living man in the eyes of the 
one little woman in the world for whom he 
really cared. 

The toy dropped suddenly into the lap of 
the baby as his mother seized the note, which 
a servant had just brought in, and tearing it 
open, Mrs. Kent gathered out the meaning. 
She was off her feet in an instant, dancing 
half across the room in her delight. 
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“Oh, Dick, she’s really coming!” 
Mr. Kent thought his wife had the prettiest 

little airs and graces imaginable. Whatever 
she did was perfect in his eyes; and though 
the man had been brought to give his consent 
to this project of study, he had done it with 
just that sort of feeling with which one gratifies 
any pretty little vagary of a child’s, looking at 
the whole matter in that strong, common-place 
daylight which had served him so well in the 
world, and in which he regarded everything 
not connected with his wife and baby. 

“Tet me see the letter, child,’ he said, 
thinking that, now the thing was really settled, 
this receiving an entire stranger into the inti- 
macy of their household for a whole year might 
not be just the agreeable thing his wife fancied. 

So with a good deal of empressement Mrs. 
Kent brought her husband the letter. He read 
it, scanning the hand and the words closely, 
as he was in the habit of doing some new en- 
dorsement of a note. 

“T like the looks of that,” he said, at last. 
“Sensible young woman this; no flourishes 
nor affectations there; but fine, strong, and 
clear. Then there’s no unnecessary words, no 
going about the thing; but brief, and to the 
point. I don’t quite like the idea of having 
somebody round all the time; a man wants to 
feel that his home is his own to do just what 
he has a mind to in it; and this Miss—what 
you call it i 

“Miss Holland, Dick; now do remember.” 

“This Miss Holland may sometimes be in 





the way.” 

“Oh, Dick, if you should see her you’d never 
say that. She’ll never intrude herself on us. 
I know you'll like her; and I am so anxious 
to have her come at once, and make the first 
plunge into our studies.” 

“JT don’t see what you want to bother your 
pretty head about them things, child. As 
though you weren’t wise enough, and bright 
enough by nature. These foolish women have 
put this notion into your brain, when I’d match 
you against the whole of them for native wit 
and brightness.” 

“ Ah, but, Dick, you dear old fellow, you’ve 
no idea how fearfully igrorant I am. I’m 
dreadfully ashamed of myself when I am thrown 
amongst people who have had a chance in the 
world. I hardly dare open my lips to say a 
word, lest I should let something wrong fall, 
and they will make sport of me.” 

“Let them do it if they dare,” growled 
Richard Kent. 

“Ah, but—I suppose a man cannot under- 
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stand it; but real, well-bred ladies sometimes 
do these things, and it is very humiliating,” 
her voice shaking a little. 

“Have they been troubling my little bird?” 
said the large, coarse man, with a voice as ten- 
der and pitiful as a woman’s. ‘She was made 
for nothing in the world but to sing among the 
leaves in the sunshine, and they better let her 
alone. Nobody’s going to vex my darling. I 
hold, through their husbands and fathers, more 
of these fine ladies in my power than you sus- 
pect, or they either.” 

Mrs. Kent rose up, and came to her hus- 
band, and ran her fingers through the thick, 
iron-gray hair. “Dick,” she gaid, earnestly, 
“you are the best man in the whole world, I do 
not believe there was ever another with such a 
big heart as yours, or ever will be another after- 
ward. You took the little factory girl, with 
all her defects and ignorance, and set her in 
the midst of all your wealth and splendor, and 
there you keep her like a crowned queen, and 
will not see a fault in her. But she grows 
more conscious of them all the time, and one 
of these days when I am no longer your little 
girl-wife, and our boy has grown above my 
head, I want to be something that he and his 
father may be proud of.” 

“No danger but what we shall be all that,” 
the shrewd eyes looking with fond tenderness 
on the pretty creature before him. 

“Ah, yes; but not wholly because I am 
bright and pretty, or all those things you think 
me, but because I am a sensible and thought- 
ful, cultured woman; that is what I want to be 
some of these days, for your sakes, my husband 
and my child.” 

Richard Kent began to discern there was 
some latent strength and energy which he had 
not suspected in the little factory girl he had 
taken to wife. He was amused, impressed, 
and the practical man was half convinced there 
was something in this reasoning, after all, and 
something more in his wife’s plan than a pretty 
romantic notion, which in the end would come 
to nothing; but then it was best to indulge her 
until she got tired of it. 

So it was settled that they should ride over 
to the Walbridges, and prevail upon Jessamine 
to appoint the earliest day possible for her 
entrance into their family, although Richard 
Kent could not get over his notion that she 
was a learned woman, and the man had a hor- 
ror of such. 

Meanwhile, Jessamine began to feel that it 
was high time she announced to tlie family her 


intention of going to the Kents. There was no 
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need that they should know anything beyond 
the fact that she accepted an invitation to visit 
the family. The whole matter was no affair of 
the Walbridges, and she shrank from the 
thought of their coolly discussing Mrs. Kent’s 
secret. No doubt they would be surprised ; 
but would have no motive to object to the 
visit, even if they had any right to control her 
movements, 

But Duke was not included in his family. 
He had been her friend, in no ordinary way ; 
he had pledged himself to stand in Ross’s stead 
to the lonely orphan sister; and she felt she 
owed him some explanation of the circum- 
stances which had preceded her acceptance of 
an invitation which would no doubt surprise 
and perplex him. Since Margaret Wheatley’s 
advent, Jessamine had fewer opportunities 
than formerly of any private talk with her 
young host. But one occurred one evening 
two or three days after her decision had been 
formed, when Duke returned early in the 
afternoon and found Jessamine alone in the 
library with some book, whose attraction had 
proved strong enough to keep her from accom- 
panying the other ladies down town. 

Seizing her chance when he came and sat 
down by the table near herself, Jessamine re- 
lated the whole story of her acquaintance with 
Mrs. Kent, adding only—“ It is her secret and 
mine. Everybody else will suppose, at the first, 
at least, that I go there as her guest; for, though 
I could have no possible objection to the world’s 
knowing my relations in the household, the 
lady herself does not want cold and cynical 
people laughing over her first attempts at 
geography and arithmetic; though, after all, 
if I were in her place, I should hardly care 
what people might say of me,” a strong, free 
spirit looking out of the beautiful eyes, and 
touching with its own pride the soft curves of 
the lips. 

“That is right, Miss Jessamine. We only 
learn how to live when we possess our soul in 
some serene climate where the buzz and tumult 
of what people may say can never reach us. 
Yet, I can understand Mrs. Kent’s feelings, 
and her secret will of course be sacred.” 

“T am a little uneasy as to what Ross muy 
think of it all,” she went on to say. “I wish 
you would do me the favor to write him that 
you, knowing all the circumstances, approve 
of what I have done.” 

A curious smile came over his face. He 
looked at the girl—“I have not said that, 
Miss Jessamine.” 

“Ah, but you would if you knew all. It 
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will be so much better than going back to the 
old, lonely life at Hannah Bray’s. Then, too, 
I shall be doing some little work in the world, 
and that will give me strength and courage.” 

“T never thought of your going back to Han- 
nah Bray’s, Miss Jessamine. Such’'a thing is 
not to be so much as named. But I had ex- 
pected that you would have remained with us 
until Ross returned. You seem to have grown 
quite into one of the family. I do not see how 
we are to get on without you.” 

She looked up with her bright, grateful 
smile. “I have grown uneasy of late over the 
length of my visit. I should have returned 
home in a week or two, if—if nothing better 
had opened.” 

Duke rose up and paced the room. It 
seemed to him that all the light and life of his 
elegant home would go out when this quiet 
little girl went over his threshold. He stopped 
suddenly; he bent over her; his breath came 
and went quickly. 

“ Jessamine,” he said, in a low voice, but it 
seemed to the girl that it had the strength and 
rumble of distant thunder, “I wish you would 
not go away from us.” 

She looked up. She caught the fiery blaze 
in the young man’s eyes. A tremor shook her. 
“Oh, Duke, it is best—I could not be happy 
staying any longer,” she faltered, hardly know- 
ing in her confusion whether the words an- 
swered his speech or not. 

“Not happy with us! 
words hurt me cruelly !” 

She looked up quickly now; the blaze had 
gone out of his eyes, and a tender shining filled 
their wide gray darkness. He laid his hand 
on her shoulder, and she felt the strong youth’s 
tremor through every fine pulse of her being. 

Just then there was a hurrying of feet in the 
hall below. The people had returned home. 
There would be a burst into the library with 
the next moment. With a strong instinct to 
escape, Jessamine hurried out of a side door 
and up to herown room. Her face hot, her 
pulses all quivering, she burst into a passion 
of tears. Yet it was such delicious weeping 
that she would have been glad had it lasted 
forever. There was a great tremulous light 
and happiness at her heart, and, like the ring- 
ing of bells, filling with musical chimes some 
May morning, all dew, and perfume, and shin- 
ing, rang the tones rather than the words of 
Duke Walbridge in her ear. 

Yet, with maidenly shrinking, she tried to 
shut her eyes to the feeling which lay far down 
in the limpid words and tones, and gave them 


Oh, Jessamine, your 
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their real worth and meaning; getting up and 
bathing her hot cheeks and trembling fingers, 
and chiding herself for being such a little fool 
as to be so happy. 

Jessamine’s announcement that she was to 
visit the Kents, created a fresh sensation in the 
Walbridge family. To some members of it, no 
doubt, this appeared a most agreeable way of 
getting rid of a guest whose presence might 
frustrate their dearly cherished plans, 

Still the regrets were manifold and polite, 
and on the part of Eva, and her next elder sis- 
ter, Grace, were, no doubt, sincere. 

Gertrude entered too warmly into her mo- 
ther’s and elder sister’s plans not to sympa- 
thize with their feeling, regarding Jessamine’s 
further stay among them. She and Mrs. Kent 
came around to expedite Jessamine’s removal 
with all the arguments and entreaties in their 
power, and the former had a golden pass key 
to the Walbridges, which it seemed the grim 
stone warders on each side of the front door 
instinctively comprehended and honored. 

So there was a great deal of complimentary 
talk about the Kents making a sudden raid, 
and stealing their guest away, and their reluc- 
tance to letting her go, on the part of the Wal- 
bridges; but for all that, Mrs. Kent main- 
tained and carried her point, which was, that 
Jessamine should join them with smal! delay. 

“ Anyhow, it wont be as though you were 
going off home. We can come to see you 
every day or two, can’t we, Duke?” said Eva, 
hovering between her guest and her brother, 
and addressing both after the Kents had left. 

Duke had not been present during their call, 
but his sister had related its result to him. 

Margaret Wheatley, who stood near, an- 
swered for him, “ Yes, if you will persist in 
running away from us, Miss Holland, we 
will take our revenge by running after you, so 
you will not easily get rid of us.”’ 

The young heiress was, after all, not quite 
certain whether she was sorry or not, that 
Jessamine Holland was going away. She liked 
the girl, to use her own term, immensely. 
There was something fresh, piquant, original, 
about all which Jessamine said and did, which 
had a fine flavor to the tastes of the city girl, 
tired and sated with the commonplace fashion- 
able type. 

Still, in a subtle way, Mrs. Ashburn’s and 
the Walbridges’ influence had been at work 
with Margaret Wheatley. She had begun to 
think that it would be very nice to have Duke 
fall in love with her, that it was somehow quite 
his duty to do it, and that Jessamine Holland 
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“T never could, of course, fall in love first,” 
languidly mused the young heiress; “but I do 
believe I like Duke Walbridge better than any 
other man I ever saw. He’s odd and moody, 
and incomprehensible, but all that only makes 
him more interesting.” 

“Mamma,” said Gertrude, “it’s the oddest 
thing that the Kents should take such a vio- 
lent fancy to Miss Holland. What do you 
suppose it means ?” 

“The solemn riddle is plain enough to me,” 
answered Edith. “It all comes of Miss Hol- 
land’s setting Mrs. Kent right, when the lady 
made that egregious blunder at the lunch- 
party, over Dante, the ancient Greek au- 
thor.” 

“T wouldn’t at all wonder if the two had en- 
tered into some nice little compact, whereby 
Mrs. Kent should be inducted into the first 
rudiments of the English language, with Miss 
Holland for professor. At all events, it is a 
very comfortable way of getting rid of the 
young lady at just this crisis. I am heartily 
obliged to Mrs. Kent.” 

“Edith, I do not quite like to hear you talk 
so. There are some thoughts one had better 
keep to themselves,” admonished her mother. 

“T wonder if it is any worse to have the 
thoughts tuan to tell them, mamma,” laughed 
the young lady. 

There was no doubt that Edith Walbridge 
was shrewd and brilliant, and that her talent 
for intrigue, once aroused, it would be difficult 
to circumvent her. 

“There, Dick, didn’t I tell you you'd like 
her?” said Mrs. Kent, nestling up to her hus- 
band, as they drove home. “I am so delighted 
that she is coming to us so soon, though I don’t 
wonder those people are reluctant to let her go.” 

“ Nonsense,” answered the shrewd, practical 
man. “A great deal of that talk was on the 
surface. I could see down deep enough into 
it, to find the hollowness under all the fine 
words. I miss my guess, if some of them don’t 
feel glad to let her take another berth. There’s 
a young man in the family—seen him in the 
father’s office, shrewd, good-hearted fellow,— 
real stuff about him. I shouldn’t wonder now, if 
some of the family had an eye out for him. 
Well, thank the Lord, my little wild-flower is 
not a fine lady.” 

So the changes rung: “Can you see down 
through all the currents into the throbbing hearts 
and souls of these people ?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TOILETTE AND 


eee 


FASHIONS. 
There is little change to note in prevailing fashions. 
Summer mantles seem to be made of all shapes, but 
for young people the tight-fitting jackets, and jackets 


with Marie Antoinette fichus over them, are most ? 


worn. They are very useful, especially for country 
wear, and particularly in the evening or morning, 
when it is a little chilly. 

A correspondent of the Figaro, writing from Tou- 
louse, gives an account of the recent foundation in 
that city of a society for the abolition of “low-necked 
dresses.” A local journal had already published the 
prospectus of the association, which includes a com- 
pact between lady members who are not dressinakers, 
never to wear low-necked dresses, and between those 
who are dressmakers, never either to wear low-necked 
dresses or to make them. “The prospectus sets forth 
that it is unbecoming on the part of a Christian woman 
to exhibit her bare neck, her bare arms, and her bare 
shoulders, and stigmatizes women who so appear in 
public as ‘Pagans.’ Female society is henceforth to 
be divided (at Toulouse) into Christian women, wear- 
ers of high dresses, and Pagan women, wearers of low 
ones; and for women bent on Christian attire there 
are to be Christian dressmakers.” 

The Paris correspondent of The Queen makes the 
following notice of the recent marriage in that city of 
the daughter of General Dix:— 

“Miss Dix’s bridal toilette was in exquisite taste— 
rich and simple. White faille was the material, and 
the train was so long, and on such a large scale, that it 
seemed at first sight to be a carpet thrown into the 
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chapel. The sash was tied at the back, the ends being ? 


fringed with orange blossoms, and on the bow there 
was a bouquet of these bridal flowers. The wreath of 
orange blossoms terminated with a very long spray 
falling low at the back of the skirt. 


“Among the company present at the ceremony ‘ 


there was a fair young American lady, whose beauty | 


attracted all eyes. Her dress was peach-colored silk, 
the skirt bordered with three pinked out flounces; 
the bodice was plain, and fitted the figure closely, 
and on the round basques were three narrow pinked 
out frills. A small pointed pelerine, which reached 
to the centre of the back, was worn above the bodice. 


The bonnet was of pale pink tulle, with a coronet of 
pink blonde over the fair forehead; a bouquet of ' 


frosted campanulas at the side, with a garland of 


WORK TABLE. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





White nansook or organdie, hemmed and tucked 
around the bottom. It has the effect of closing diago- 
nally in front; but thisis produced by the trimming, 
while, in reality, it fastens down the centre of the 
back in the usual style, with rosettes. 





similar flowers running along the pink tulle lappets; ) 
and long fair ringlets, curled only at the ends, reach- 2 A charming little dress of gray grenadine, trimme 
ing considerably below the waist. Such was the toi- 2 with blue silk, curled at the sides, and edged with 
lette of this fairy like blonde from across the seas. I ? blue tasseled fringe; overdress of blue silk, with core 
forgot to mention that her skirt was cut short infront, ( set edged with two narrow, pinked-cut frills; gray 
thereby discovering a pair of exquisitely-fitting peach | rosettes, with blue centres; gray sash, bound with 
silk boots, fastened with mother-of-pearl buttons.” ‘ blue, and edged with blue fringe. 
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A WALL BASKET. 





These small ’ornamental baskets, suspended on 
the walls of bed-roooms and sitting-rooms are 
much more general in France and Germany than in 
this country; but when space is scarce, so convenient 
are they found to be, that they are by degrees finding 
favor here. The model represented in our engraving 
can be made any size, provided the form is adhered 
to. Itis first cut out in stiff cardboard, lined both in- 
side and out with scarlet silk, and the form is then 
cut out in the new leather canvas. This canvas must 
be worked in cross-stitch with scarlet chenille, leay- 
ing every alternate space uncovered, so as to produce 
the pattern illustrated. The front and back are then 
stitched firmly together, and the whole adorned with 
scarlet gimp and scarlet tassels. 
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NEW STYLE SLEEVES. 


which are this summer so fashionable. 





Coat shape, vandyked with inch-wide satin ribbon, 
straps of the same studded with agate buttons inter- 
secting the points; two straight bands at the wrist. 
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RIBBON TRIMMING. 
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to very narrow striped and checked silks, 
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silks, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Dykes AND DitcHES; oR, YouNG AMERICA IN HOLLAND AND 
Beraium. A Story of Travel and Adventure. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Few writers have succeeded in interesting the juve- 
niles so well as “ Oliver Optic.” His stories of adven- 
ture are full of attractions for the young. 

“ Dykes and Ditches,” one of the ‘Young America 
Abroad Series,” takes the reader to the low countries 
of Holland and Belgium. In his preface, “Oliver” 
says—* The author finds his notes so copious, and 
his recollection of the low countries so full of interest, 
that he has felt obliged to devote a considerable por- 
tion of the work to the geography and history of the 
country, and to the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple; but there is so much that is novel in the region 
itself, and so much that is stirring and sensational in 
the history of the sturdy patriots of Holland, that he 
hopes his young friends will not complain of the pro- 
portion in which he has mingled his material. It 
would bea very great happiness to him to have excited 


a sufficient degree of interest in those countries toin- ) 


duce the boys and girls to read Mr. Motley’s inimi- 
table works, ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ and 
‘The History of the United Netherlands, ” 


Tue Sisvers’ By-Hours. 
Roberts & Brothers. 


By Jean Ingelow. Boston: 


When writers as rarely gifted as Miss Ingelow bend ( 


down to children, and seek to lead them in the paths 
of virtue, honor, and Christian duty, we feel a new 
hope for the coming generations of men and women. 
Allthe sweetness and purity that breathed through 
“Stories told to a Child,” will be found in this new 
volume. The ways of imagination through which the 
author takes her young readers are not only the ways 
of peace and pleasantness, but safe ways that lead to 
a goodly land wherein flows the “ pure river ot water 
of life, clear as crystal.” 


Raccep Dick; or, Street Lire 1n New York WITH 
Taz Boot-Biacks. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: 
Loring. 

This story, published as a serial in the Schoolmate 
for 1867, was received with so many evidences of favor, 
that the author has re-written ai d enlarged it, and it 
now appears ina handsome volume. It is written in 
the interest of a poor. degraded, and too much neg- 
lected class, and with the hope of creating in Chris- 
tian hearts a deeper, more earnest and practical in- 
terest in some of those of whom our Lord said, “Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 


ALconoL: Irs Nature AND Errects. By Dr. Charles. A 
Story of Chicago. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. 


A new and thoroughly scientifie work, written in 
the interests of temperance, and in a fresh, earnest, 
popular style that addresses itself to the intelligent 
comprehension of the masses. The author treats his 
subject in an exhaustive manner, answering in words 
80 plain that he who runs may read, such questions 
as these, in regard to alcohol, as“ Where does it come 
from?” What effect has it upon the human body?” 
“Does it ever cause disease and death?” “ What part 
of the system does it injure?’ “What effect has it 
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upon the immortal mind?” “Does it increase the 
number of dolts, idiots, and fools?” ete. ‘I'he volume 
contains drawings of the human stomach showing the 
effect of alcohol on that organ from health to death 
by delirium tremens. 

From the same establishment we have a new tem- 
perance story by Mrs. Emily C. Pearson, entitled, 
“Our Parish.” In it are graphically portrayed the 
evils flowing from the “still” to the dealer’s family, as 
well as to those of his customers. 

The friends of temperance should give both of these 
volumes a wide circulation. 


After the German of E. 


THE OLD Mam’sELLe’s SECRET. 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 

Lippincott & Co. 

The translater has introduced to English readers a 
new name from the German. ‘Ihe story is one of 
more than average interest. 


ANGELIC Wispom ConcERNING THE Divine ProvipeNce. By 
Emanuel Swedenborg. From the Original Latin as 
Edited by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel. Translated by R. Nor- 
man Foster. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
We have from the publishers another volume of 

their elegant edition of Swedenborg’s works. It treats 
of the Divine government in creation, a subject of the 
profoundest interest to every human soul. The author 
takes up the following propositions, subdividing each, 
and discussing them in his singularly calm and lucid 
manner: 

1. The Divine Providence is the Government of 
the Lord’s Divine Love and Wisdom. 

2. The end of the Lord’s Divine Providence is 4 
Heaven from the Human Race. 

3. The Lord’s Divine Providence, in all its activity 
regards the Infinite and Eternal. 

4. There are Laws of the Divine Providence which 
are unknown to man. 

5. Itis.a Law of the Divine Providence that a man 
should act in freedom according to reason. 

6. It is a Law of the Divine Providence that man 
should, as of himself, remove evils as sins in the ex- 
ternal man, and that thus, and not otherwise, the 
Lord can remove evils in the internal man and in the 
external simultaneously. 

7. Itis a Law of the Divine Providence that man’s 
thought and will, thus his faith and love, in matters 
of religion, should not be compelled by external 
means; but that man should persuade and some- 
times compel himself. 

8. It is a Law of the Divine Providence that man 
should be led and taught from Heaven by the Lord 
through the Word, and doctrine and reading from it, 
and this, to all appearance, as of himself. 

9. Itisa Law of the Divine Providence that man 
should have no perception and sense of its operation, 
but should know and acknowledge it. 

10. Man’s own Prudence is nothing, but only seems 
to be, and moreover ought to seem to be; but the 
Divine Providence, owing to its existence in the 
smallest particular, is universal. 

11. The Divine Providence regards things Eternal, 
and Temporal things only so far as they harmonize 
with the Eternal things. 

12. Man is not admitted, interiorly, into the true in 
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Faith and the good in Charity, except so far as he 
may be kept therein until the end of life. 

13. The 
the Divine Providence. 

14. Evils are permitted on account of the End, 


Laws of Permission are also the Laws of , 
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Tue Cuimney Corner. By Christopher Crowfield. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
The readers of the “Atlantic Monthly” will be glad 
to see in one compact volume these capital papers of 
Mrs. Stowe. Few books, treating of domestic life in 


which is Salvation. ‘ its details, are so full of keen observation and practi- 
15. The Divine Providence exists equally with the ) cal sense, as this series of essays. The nature of 

Wicked and the Good. ) the subjects treated, and the cheerful common-sense 
16. The Divine Providence appropriates neither ? way in which they are discussed, give this volume 

Evil nor Good to any one; but man’s own Prudence ‘ great value to all thoughtful readers, and, in the pres- 

appropriates both. ¢ ent state of the woman question, will command for it 
17. Every man may be reformed, and there is no § careful perusal. 

Predestination. $ We quote une passage from the Essay on Transi- 
18. The Lord cannot act contrary to the Laws of ) tion, which refers toa truth too painfully evident to 

Divine Providence, because to do so would be to act ) every thinking mind: 

contrary to His own Divine Love and to His own ) “Jn fact, we, in America, have so far got out of the 


Divine Wisdom—that is, contrary to Himself. 

It will be seen from these propositions, that this 
work of the illustrious Swede is one of deep and com- ( 
manding interest. The translation is new, having ( 
been made specially for the present edition, and gives ( 
the reader a version in pure and scholarly English. 
FLEETWOop’s Lire OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, with more 

than two hundred notes and references, and expla- 

nations of the text. By Rev. I Newton Brown, D. D. 

Philadelphia: Bradley & Co. 

Those well-known publishers, Bradley & Co., who 
have been for the last twenty years largely engaged 
in issuing works of superior merit, send us their new ¢ 
edition of Fieetwood’s Life of Christ, with valuable ( 


notes and references expl y ( 
( 2 efe planatory of the text by that § In these prolific days of sensation novels, filled to 


eminent Biblical scholar, Rev. I. Newton Brown, D. D. § 
The book is gotten up in the very best manner as to ‘ 
typography, paper and binding, and many of the il- 
justrations are fine specimens of art, and alone worth 
the price of the volume. 


way of a womanhood, that has any vigor of outline or 


? opulence of physical proportions, that when we see a 


woman made as woman ought to be, she strikes us as 
amonster. Our willowy girls are afiaid of nothing so 
much as growing stout, and if a young lady begins to 
round into proportions like the women in ‘Titian’s or 
Giorgione’s pictures, she is distressed beyond mea- 


) 
) 
) sure, and begins to make secret inquiries into reduc- 
( 


ing diet, and to cling desperately to the strongest 

corset lacing as her only hope. It would require one 

to be better educated than most of our girls are, to be 

willing to look like the ‘Sistine Madonna, or the 

Venus of Milo.’” 

SrerHen Lawrence, YEomAN. By the author of “ Archie 
Lovel,” Mrs. Edwards. New York: Sheldon & Oo. 


’ overflowing with startling situations, wicked heroes, 
and foolish heroines, one experiences a feeling of 
relief in reading this history of the love, not smoothly 
running, of course, but eventually triumphant, of an 


. . — ; honest, sturdy, English yeoman, for a lady, born ina 
Grace Kenwepy’s Worgs. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. 8. , class socially far above his, and who, at the; opening 
woepege ) of the story, and indeed, until almost the ending, is 
Printed in an attractive type, these volumes em- ) engaged to be married to a hypochondriacal peer, 


brace the well-known tales of “ Father Clement,” “ De- 
cision,” “ Profession is not Principle,,” and “ Dunallan.” 


The test of years has only added to the apprecia- ( 


tion these writings have gained. 


oo 


one of the richest partis in England. The interest of 
the story is maintained throughout, and the charac- 
ters are well drawn. It is a love story, charmingly 
written. 
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TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. 

dry, stifling, scalding heat blazing through the 
long dog-day in the heart of August; a cloudless, ( 
brazen sky overhead; a parched earth underneath; ‘ 
yet the year’s best juices grew mellow in orchard and 5 
field under that torrid heat. The one problem, with ) 
a thermometer which had stood since daybreak deep ) 
among the nineties, was not how to keep cool, for that ? 
was an impossibility, but how to exist at all. ? 
We tried various methods, making spasmodic at- ; 

temps at working, reading, talking; we wandered 
from room to room in search of cool, shadowy cor- S 
ners, but the heat was omnipresent, and found us out 5 
there. ) 
2 
? 
) 
{ 
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Then we tried philosophy, put a grim face on the \ 
matter, and for several hours not a remark escaped 
as regarding the weather; but the heat was mightier 
than our philosophy, and when Dr. Ben returned from 
a professional call, perspiring and panting, and roll- 
ing back his wilted wristbands, Grace and I cried out 


? 


simultaneously—“ Doctor, is there any prospect of a 
breeze ?” 

“I’m sorry to say I haven’t discovered it, my dears. 
Wheu! but this day matches some that I remember 
floating down the Nile, or on the coast of Spain, when 
Caliban’s ‘south-east’ blew on us straight from the 
deserts of Africa.” 

“One naturally looks to be parboiled and toasted 
on the southern coast of Spain, but one wonders what 
kind of claim such a day as this has to phant itself on 
our cold New England shore. It is a thing of the 
tropics, of the palms and the jungles. Its fiery life 
throbs strangely enough in the steadfast pulses of 
our New England climate. What right has this 
stranger among us?” 

“The right which the year gives it.” said the Doc- 
tor. “Our climate is cosmopolitan, and makes room 
during the course of twelve months for every tem- 
perament upon this planet, from the Arctic circle to 
the heats of Ceylon. 
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‘Oh for a wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
And a wind that follows fair, ” 


“It’s amazing to me,” I subjoined, “where you two 
people find the spirit to keep up any conversation. 
As for myself, brain and tongue are equally incapable 
of bringing out an idea.” 

“I'm quite collapsed now,” said Grace. “I’ve only 
vigor enough left to ply this palm leaf.” 

At last came the welcome sunset, and a blessed 
wind from the sea spread its wings and came shore- 
ward. We went on the veranda, and drank in its 
strong, fresh life, as men dying of thirst drink in the 
cool waters which they have come on suddenly in 
some crystal spring of the desert. Far behind the 
distant hills we heard a low rumble like the tramp of 
an army, and we knew that the thunder was speaking 
in the clouds 

In a little while they bore in sight, great, vast black 
bulks hanging on the horizon, among which glittered 
every few moments the red ropes of lightning. We 
watched the slow, dark swinging of the clouds up the 
sky, and the sweet faces of the stars fled away before 
them. : 

“To think,” said the Doctor, “that the year whose 
veins was full of the strong, swift blood of its youth 
when we came down here to Rockledge a little while 
ago is waning already; its face is turned towards the 
autumn. Ah, girls, these fiery days are slowly burn- 
ing the summer away; in a little while you will have 
the chills and the frosts, the winds and the autumn, 
and beyond that the snows and the winter.” 

“Oh, Doctor, don’t,” said Grace, with a bit of depre- 
catory gesture. “It hurts me to think the time is not 
very far off for leaving this dear little cottage, where 
we have been so much happier than we would have 
been in a palace.” 

“The time is not very far off, my child, when we 
must leave everything that is pleasant in this world. 
Once in awhile—not too often—I think it does us 
good to look that fact also in the face. It makes us 
graver and tenderer, and sets things in their true 
relations; it softens the chafe of many a disappoint- 
ment; it silences the heat and tumult of many a bitter 
wrong to think, ‘Ah, well! it will all be over very 
soon” And how little difference it will make in the 
end!” 

“This sort of feeling,” I said, “flashes like the light- 
ning up yonder across one’s soul in reading the his- 
tory of two or three centuries ago. The echoes of all 
that tumult and death struggle, the defeats and the 
victories, the rejoicings and the sufferings, ring down 
tous, and one pauses sometimes and addresses the 
actors after this fashion—* What does all the tumult 
and raging, the wearing of soul and body—what does 
itallamount to? You will slip down into your graves 
So soon—the wronger and the wronged. Oh, human 
souls, why will you strain yourselves running after 
such shadows?’ And yet their hopes, their griefs, 
their passions, their lives, were as real and earnest as 
ours are to us; the same green earth was around them, 
the same sweet, steadfast stars overhead, and above 
all the God in whose name so many of these actors in 
our great historical dramas served their own ends, 
Wrought their own foul evil.” 

“And then,” continued the Doctor, “how differently 
things look to us surveying them through our long 
perspective of centuries. The living, breathing men 
and women who toiled and suffered, who triumphed 
and were. defeated, had the close, narrow horizons of 
the present about them—just as we have ours now. 

“But stand still a moment and listen, and far up in 
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the early youth of the sixteenth century, in an old 
town in the heart of Germany, the October sun is 
shining pleasantly; and a monk, in a threadbare frock 
of his order, is nailing some thoughts, which of late 
have been stirring in his soul and making a good deal 
of tumult there, on the old church door of the quiet 
little town. D6 you hear the strokes of the hammer 
in the monk’s hand? By and by the town’s people 
will come along one by one and read what is nailed 
up there, and gather in groups around it, and look at 
each other with awed, wondering, excited faces. 

“Yet the strokes of that monk’s hammer in the quiet 
old German town, in the pleasant autumn sunshine, 
are to shake the centuries with their power. They 
ring down to us now, clear and strong, above all the 
braying of trumpets, the clashing of armor, the rush 
and the bellowing of awful battles; that one solitary 
hammer is ina little while to shake the thrones of 
mighty kings, to strike the tiara from the brow of the 
haughty pope, and the crowns from the heads of 
anointed princes. Each stroke of that old hammer 
in the lean hand of the monk, worn by toil, and fast- 
ing, and internal wrestlings of soul, is yet to sound 
above all the rage and roar of the nations; monarchs 
and councils, all the splendor, the pomp and the 
strength of the world are to rise up and come together 
to silence the echo of those strokes; but above all the 
tumult, and clamor, and wrath, they ring on into the 
heart of the nations, ringing life, and health, and free- 
dom wherever men and women stop to listen, for the 
still, small voice of the eternal God is in them. 

“And yet, if Luther could have known what he was 
doing that morning, on nailing his paper to the old 
church door, how hisstrong heart would have quaked 
within him, and the hammer wouid have dropped 
from his palsied hand. 

“Upon these strokes hung, a little later, the mid- 
night boom of St. Bartholemew’s bells, the awful mas- 
sacre which should make the nations stand still for 
fear; upon them hung battle-fields which should 
drain the best blood of mighty peoples, and dash the 
sceptre from the hands of monarehs; those strokes 
would kindle the blaze of martyr fires all over the 
land—they would make scaffolds reek with the blood 
of the good and the noble throughout the earth—they 
would crowd dungeons with men and women, and 
fill the galleys with chained prisoners—they would 
doom thousands to the tortures of the Inquisition—to 
death by rope and fire, by drowning and living burial, 
by slow torments, and swift axe—they wouid blacken 
with desolation, and turn into howling wildernesses 
some of the fairest landscapes of earth: there is no 
woe nor misery nor madness, that does not lie beyond 
that writing on the old church door. Oh, monk, in 
the autumn morning, I hear the sounds of your 
hammer, and they ring down to me clear and strong 
across the tidal swell of the years, and yet, I think, if 
you had seen the picture which lay beyond, you would 
have torn down the paper from the old church door, 
and rushed from the spot.” 

“ But Doctor,” faltered Grace, “there was another 
side which Luther did not see. That which God did, 
and which we do now.” 

“Yes; the breaking of chains, the peace, order, 
liberty, knowledge—all the strength and glory and 
honor of this our own day and generations, are that 
other side of the picture; and the stroke of the 
monk’s hammer rang in the new inorning light and 
liberty for the world. It was a brave deed that he 
was doing, but he never stood like Moses, upon the 
mountain top, and laid down peacefully to die, after 
seeing the promised land across the rolling river of 
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three centuries. He was content, as we should all be, 
to do the work of the Lord when it came to his brain 
and hand.” 

“It teaches us, too,” added Grace, “that the croak- 
ers never can accomplish much in God’s world. 
There is nothing that rasps me more than to hear 
those kind of people talk, who never See the better 
side of anything in human nature, or in life, who take 
delight in showing up the meanness and selfishness 
of mankind. Think of the moral darkness and cor- 
ruption of that day in which Luther did his work, of 
the greed, the superstition, the bigotry of the time. 
Look at the foul lines of cell and cloister, of priest 
and nun; and he, to whom all eyes were turned, who 
was worshipped as God, who claimed to hold the 
keys of heaven and hell, turning the very salvation of 
God into a stock of pardons which was hawked about 
the country, in order that men might purchase the 
privilege of sinning with impunity. We shudder as 
we think of the darkness and foul corruption in 
which the age sat bound and shivering, and yet 
Luther did best to trust to God, and the moral in- 
stiucts of mankind. Think how sublimely the peo- 
ple justified him in the end. Think of all they en- 
dured and sacrificed for love of the truth. 

“He is wisest who trusts something to his race, 
who relies upon its instincts of truth and justice in 
the individual and the mass.” ; 

Just then, the first drops plashed on the rose-leaves 
of the veranda. ‘The wind bore in fresh from the sea, 
and the low, black skirts of the clouds hung over- 
head. 

A moment later, there was the blaze of the light- 
ning, the clatter of the thunder, and the swift rain 
drove out of the clouds, and all the air was full of 
cool, delicious sweetness, whose every breath was 
new life, and the dark, bright splendor of the storm 
passed over us. 

To-morrow one life at Rockledge wonld be broken 
in upon by the advent of aunts, uncles and cousins. 
The little quiet cottage on the shore would be filled 
with a crowd of curious, eager guests, who were at 
last to be convinced by indubitable proofs, that our 
experiment at Rockledge was something more than 
a pretty sentimental, unpractical fancy. 

We should be glad to welcome the dear home faces 
and voices; but the old, quiet life by the sea-shore 
filing our hearts with its strength and peace, weuld 
be banished now, and we stood at the gate of its last 
hours and gazed back with the tender reluctance of 
sweet thronging memories before we left it. 

Then we went to bed, and fell into our dreams, 
while outside, the thick rain cooled and sweetened—a 
blessing from Heaven—the summer air. V. F. T. 


—_e>e——- 


“ONE OF THE CHOSEN.” 

Messrs. Brapiey & Co., of this city, have just pub- 
lished, by subscription, one of the sweetest and ten- 
derest pictures we have seen for a long time. It is 
an engraving by Sartain, from a painting by an Ameri- 
can artist. In describing this picture, one has said :— 
“ There are children whose blossom-like lives unclose, 
whose sweetness thrills us, and whose tender, serious, 
wisttul ways fill us with vague forebodings—who faint, 
and fade, and die, while their sturdier playmates shout 
and dance, and grow away from childhood’s freshness 
into sorrowful men and women. Such a child has 
caught the Artist’s eye and been depicted ky him as 
*One of the Chosen.’ A sweet oval face with long, 
light, waving hair, dropping loosely away from the 
low, wide forehead. ‘The parted lips, the upward 
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gaze, the wrapt, large look of the intense eyes, the 
folded hands, the inexpressibly beseeching, timid, 
pathetic grace of expression, touch us with an emo- 
tion too deep for tears. Overhead stretches God's 
sky and His infinite Heavens, into which the form 
seems floating away, away, beyond our reach.” 

There are thousands of homes from which haye 
passed upwards just such a pure and lovely one to be 
forever with the angels, and in which this picture 
will be asa sweet remembrancer of the loved and lost. 

——_ +o —_ 
“THE SICK DOLL.” 

In this amusing picture the artist has been very 
happy in catching one of the many droll humors of 
the little folks. The Doctor is a capital personation, 
and the whole scene a study for a tableaux. 

ecclesia 
‘She Stands by the Window Knitting.” 
BY M. E. ROCKWELL. 


Tue red June roses clamber and bloom 
Through the summer morning hours; 
The dewy breezes are faint with perfume 

Stolen out of the cups of flowers; 
The mother robin with joy is wild 

*Round her downy nestlings flitting, 
While Eda’s mother misses her child 

As she stands by the window knitting. 


The red rose bloom is pale to her, 
There is chill in the summer air, 
And only the smell of mignonette 
Among all that the breezes bear. 
The mignonette—for it lay beside 
The small, white face at the last; 
And the note of the robin that chirps to her young 
Thrills her heart with the woe of the past. 


Oh, the sunshine is bright, and the garden gay, 
And the gravelled walks are warm 
Where she taught the tender little feet 
To bear the baby form! 
One year ago, when the roses came, 
Her pet was among them sitting; 
Now they are the same—but she is alone 
As she stands by the window knitting. 


Oh, sweet, sad eyes, that cannot bear 
The summer glory to view, 

While the face that made the whole world fair 
Is hidden away from you! 

Oh, patient hands, with your constant task 
Busy, in vain, to forget 

The pale, soft curls ’round your fingers twined, 
That seem to be twining yet! 


Sweet mother of Eda—the sweetest child 
Our eyes may ever behold— 
Through thy closéd lids let the radiance shine 
No tongue or pen has told. 
Not far away, but at thy side, 
Thy beautiful darling lives; 
By angels tended, she waits to guide 
To the home our Father gives! 


Ye pitiful angels, whose tender arms 
Bear our precious Eda now, 
With glorious sweetness in her eyes 
And solemnly joyful brow, 
Oh, stay your white pinions, and hover near, 
One glimpse of your charge permitting 
The mother’s weary heart to cheer, 
As she stands by the window knitting. 
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MISS BREMER. 
Tue very interesting article on Miss Bremer, made 
up from passages in her early life, taken from the 
loving Biography written by her sister, and just pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton of New York, has so 
encroached on the pages of this month’s “ Home,” 
that most of our Departments have had to be omitted. 
But no reader will regret the substitution of this 
article for the usual variety. In it we have a revela- 
tion of the early life of Miss Bremer that draws deeply 
on our sympathies. It was a life of the most dreary 
repression and dull monotony, against the hard im- 
pediments of which her whole childhood was spent in 
valn reaction. 


—— +> 


A TRUE AMBITION. 

«“T believe the day will come,” says an eloquent 
preacher, “when a young man will be proud not to 
drink, not to use tobacco, not to waste his strength 
in the indulgence of his animal passions. I believe 
the day will come when to be true to one’s naturre, 
and true to God’s law, and to be robust, and cheerful, 
and strong, and to be conscious that to do thisisa 


part of the commandments of God which we are to 
keep, making heaith on that foundation—I believe 
the day is coming when this is to be an aim of ambition 
and a matter of praise among men; and I shall hail 
the day when it comes.” 
ee 
“RUBBERS.” 


The Galaxy has the following:—Prof. Whitney men- 
tions, as one of his many illustrations of the historical 
character of wori-making, that we put on a “pair of 
rubbers,” because when caoutchouc was first brought 
to us, we could find no better use for it than the rub- 
bing out of pencil-marks. But overshoes of this ma- 
terial are now universally called “rubbers.” In Phila- 
delphia, with a reference to the nature of the substance 
of which they are made, they are called “gums.” A 
Philadelphia gentleman and his wife coming to spend 
the evening at a house where they were very much 
at home, and to the question, “ Why, where is Emily?” 
answered, “Oh, Emily is outside cleaning her gums 
upon the mat ;” whereupon there was a look of aston- 
ishment and a peal of laughter. There is no need 
whatever of the use of either of the poor words rub- 
bers or gums. The proper word is simply overshoes, 
which expresses all that there is occasion to tell ex- 
cept to a manufacturer or a salesman. 


—o— 


No Distrnction.—During the bathing season last 
year, a pompous individual walked up to the office of 
a sea-side hotel, and with considerable flourish signed 
the book, and in a loud voice exclaimed—“ I’m Lieu- 
tenant Governor of .” “That doesn’t make any 
difference,” said the landlord, “you'll be treated just 
as well as the others.” 





——t6o——— 


Dx. Jonnson, at a late period of his life, observed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—* If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he passes through life, he will soon 
find himself let alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.” 


—~eoo——_ 


“Tae HoLtanns,” Miss Townsend’s charming story, 
increases in interest. It is one of the talented au- 
thor’s finest achievements. 
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4a> It is gratifying to learn from all quarters that 
the “ Home” is meeting with the highest approval: 
and equally gratifying to be able to state that the sub- 
scription for 1868 is largely in advance of last year. 


oe — 


Parisian Honors.—We submit, says Demorest’s 
Magazine, the following to our readers. Comment is 
unnecessary :— 

“ At the Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson, 625 Broadway, received the gold medal, and 
the only one awarded for the most perfect sewing 
machine and button-hole machine exhibited. 

“J.C. Dersy, New York, 
“U.S. General Agent for the Exposition.” 

“The only gold medal for the manufacture and per- 
pection of sewing machines and button-hole machines 
was awarded to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson of New 
York. “ Henry F. Q. D’ALIG@Ny, 

“Member of International Jury and Reporter of 


same.” 
nee 


Economy.—It has been noted by the commercial 
papers, as of much importance to consumers, that 
two full cargoes of new teas have been purchased 
very low, and are offered to families nearly at cost. 
It will be well for families to secure a few pounds of 
these teas soon, as the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, who hold them, are selling 
immense quantities, and at cheap prices.— Methodist. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy ... - $2 
3 copie ~ 5 
4 COPIES.....cc.cccrcrcrcresesvereseseveccsseseceese sooseess 
8 copies, and one extra to getter-up of club,. : 
15 copies, and one extra to getter-up of club,.......... 20 

Ra Specimen numbers 15 cents. 

&@- Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book will 
be sent one year for $4. 

4&3 Home Magazine and Children’s Hour will be 
sent one year for $2.50. 

4@- Home Magazine, Lady’s Book, and Children’s 
Hour will be sent one year for $5.00. 

4@- When a club is full, additions can always be 
made at the club rate. Club subscribers sent to ditfer- 
ent post-ottices. 

4a~ In remitting, name at the top of your letter 
your Post office, County, and State. If possible, pro- 
cure a Post-office Order on Philadelphia. If a Post- 
office Order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadel- 
phia or New York, payable to our order. If a Draft 
cannot be had, send United States or National Bank 
notes. Do not send money by the Express Com- 
panies, unless you pay their charges. 

&a~ The postage on this Magazine is 12 cents a year, 
payable quarterly in advance at the office where it is 
received. 

4a@~ Canada subscribers must send 12 cents in ad- 
dition to price of Magazine, for U. S. postage. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR, 
809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
EDITED BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 

TERMS IN ADVANCE.—$1.25 a year. 5 
copies for $. Ten copies, and one to getter-up of 
club, $10. “The Children’s Hour” and “Arthur's 
Home Magazine,” one year for $2.50. “The Children’s 
Hour” and Lady’s Book $3.50. 

ae Specimen numbers 10 cents. 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, | 


A NEW MONTHLY OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


| The conductors of Lippincott’s Magazine seem not content to stand still at the very laudable degree of good” 
| ness which they first attained, but aim to constantimprovement. Each number hitherto, except of course the 
first, which labored in that respect under an obvious disadvantage, has been an advance on its predecessor, and 
unless the editor speedily makes up his mind to stop it, he is in danger of soon having the best magazine in the 
| country. The present number is noticeanle for its nice balance of light and solid reading.— The Round Table. 
The new magazine grows better, we think, with each number.—The Nation. | 
It has no superior.—New Haven Register. | 
The high character of the magazine is recognized by all.— Boston Ev. Traveller. ood 
Lippincott’s gets better and better.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Is evidently destined to take position in the foremost rank of literary serials in America.—Baltimore American. | 
It fully maintains the reputation it has already earned, that of being one of the best in the country.— 
Pittsburg Post. 
| It is certainly one of the most readable monthlies, and is fast becoming a favorite with the literary 
| World.—Indianapolis Journal. % | 
Lippincott’s Magazine is bound to be a success.—Boston Ev. Post. 
Philadelphia may well be proud ot it—JV. Y. Ev. Mail. 





TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 

Yearty Susscriprion.—Four Dollars. Sivete Numper.—Thirty-five cents. 

Cius Rates.—Two copies for $7; Five copies for $16; Ten copies for $30; and each additional 
copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished Gratis, or Twenty- 
one copies for $60. 

| Sprcraut.—The publishers have prepared a list of valuable Standard Books, which they offer as 
| Premiums for Subscriptions. A copy of the list, with terms, will be sent on application. 

Specimen Numper sent to any address on receipt of 35 cents. Susscripers will please be careful 
to give their Post-office address in full. 

Address, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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715 and 717 Market Street, Philudelphia. 
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MOTA PATCOMES,) THE WEBER PIANO-FORTES, 
( Celebrated for Depth and Richness of Tone, Brillvancy, 
( Singing Quality and Durability, having been tested for | 


_ Freckles and Tan, — :sutitetvens, | 


( THEY ARE THE STANDARD PIANO OF THE DAY. | 
Also, Vose’s Beautiful Boston Pianos, 
AND SHONINGER MELODEON CO.’S 


Improved Parlor and Church Organs. 


) 
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PERRY’S ? AIR MELODEONS, WITH THE 
) 
, 


( 


The only reliable remedy for those brown 
| discolorations on the face is 


1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION,; satemyir US's. \cemm, 


Sold only by J. A. GETZE, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. ANTED—AGENTS—$75 10 $200 per 


month, everywhere, male and female to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM-| 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 


‘6 = a" 595 CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, | 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid cag md 


prog 3 in a most superior manner. | 
et ee Pa . . . ine Diseases? only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 
Po itively cures those disfiguring Disea mg We will pay $1000 for any machine that will | 
called ¢ omedones—Black W orms, or Grubs— ( sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- | 
also, Aene and Sycosis (all pimply eruptions) ( _ tie seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic | 
| “yf ee ae arts of body. re. \ Lock Stich.” Every second stitch can be cut, and sti 
on the face or other parts of the ody Pre the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. | 
pared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatolo-) We pay Agents from $75 to $2.0 per month and ex-| 
gist, 49 Bond street, New York. Sold every-? penses, oracommission from which twice thatamount | 
where ) ean be made. Address SECOMB &CO., PITTSBURG, | 
a = ds. Falling, ) PA, oT BOSTON, MASS. | 
For Dandruff, Itching, Sore Hea s, Falling, | ‘GAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- | 
Loss, and Premature Gray Hair, consult Dr. ‘ ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
| \ -ERRY > ¢ is . ats al] ) the same name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine 
| oleic Hexen Pater carer tam \ and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
| ‘ f ases § é f Be cts ioe : ana 


. . ce ae ah " | 
No charge for consultations, personally or by ( Greatest Curiosity of the 19th Century. | 
letter. Send for interrogatory circular. Address ( V ONDERFUL ELECTRIC FISH.—It PLEASES ALL! | 


) 
¢ 
) 
) 


) 


; gp) S By mail for 10 cts: and stamp; 3 for 25c. Address | 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, ( the sevauter, NATHAN HALA, Providence, R. I. | 
49 Bond Street, New York.( AgpAgents wanted in every part of the world..6y 
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A handsome summer suit, made in chene silk, or iron grenadine. The upper skirt is open on each breadth, 
and trimmed with narrow quillings of silk. A high fichu mantelet forms the outside garment, the broad 
square ends passing through the belt in front, the whole trimmed, as are the ends of the sash, to match the 


—_ a sash ends, it will be observed, are laid in folds a short distance from the points, and ornamented 
with a bow. 





Rann \ 


uisa CLoak (front and back view).—A simple, st9lish garment for black silk, or to be made en suile 


Manis Le 
with the 





iress, 


The shape is quite loose, and the sides left open to the waist, by which means the Lelt may be 
closed underneath, or ontside of the front at the will of the wearer; a bow and sash ends behind. ‘Trimming 
ot sill fringe. headed with serpentine satin piping. 
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Ficau (front and back view).—A round cape, festooned across the shoulders with rosettes; sash ends held at 
pert by a rosette; the ends are caught up in plaits under rosettes; the back is drawn up with a cord knot 
and tassels. 

This mode is elegant in silk; it is ornamented with rich moss galoon and crimped fringe. It is also very 
pretty for white ur black grenadine decorated with colored trimming, ~ 





No. 1.—Bopice Apron.—To be made of silk or grenadine for misses from nine to fourteen years of age: it fits 
the figure and closes in the back with buttons; a ruching of pinked-out silk around the top, and ruching 
around the bottom above two narrow ruffles. A pretty trimming is formed by putting a row of moss or fringed 
gimp above a lace ruffle or silk points. 

No. 2—A charming little gored dress for a child of two and a half or three years. _Skirt and body cut in one, 
without plaits, and with short rounded caps for sleeves. The material is blue poplin checked with white, the 
trimming white silk embroidery braid, with a gimp edge. 

(71) 
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COMPOSED BY ANTHONY W. SCHMIED. 
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Congress. A. D. 1868, by Lee & WALKER, 
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No. 1—CAPE. 


No. 1.—One side folds across the other. the ends coming under the belt, and the space above displaying the 
body of the dress. It is usually made of the dress material, and is pretty for suits for ladies, misses, or children. 

No. 2.—This graceful summer cloak or mantle is made of white grenadine, trimmed with a tufted silk ribbon 
or galoon, and edged with pe PT silk fringe the color of the tufts, which are generally raised in some decided 
contrast to the white ground. If less color is preferred, the fringe may be white., 
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,.No. 1—Young lady’s afternoon dress of lawn or pereale, Gored skirt with three puffs heading a flounce; 
French waist closing with buttons in the back; a short apron in three gores, straight at the bottom and bor. 


dered with puffiing, extends across the front and sides belt and sash of the same material or ribbon. This 
style is pretty for mozambique and grenadine. 


.No. 2.—Figured grenadine, trimmed upon the sleeves ind one side of the skirt, with straight rows of satiz 
piping having rosettes set between: the body is made ful and closes in the back. the neck being ent outina 
oint in front and encircled with Piping. A frill of lace is necessary to complete it for wear. Gimp or straw 
Trimming Is quite as pretty as satin, if preferred. The belt closes with a rosette at one side. 
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